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JEAN BODIN AND THE SORCERERS.—I 


ODIN “was the father of the science of politics,’’ says a 
recent critic; and further: ‘‘ His works impress us as those 
of a fantastic mind, superficial and ever-changing.’’! One of 
the most conscientious historians of modern thought, Henry 
Hallam, considered that Bodin ‘“‘far outstripped the political 
writers of his own period,” and, as preface to his own analysis 
of the République, refers to the authoritative, sententious and 
ironical judgment of Dugald Stewart, who said: “I know of 
no political writer of the same period whose extensive, and 
various, and discriminating reading appears to me to have 
contributed more to facilitate and guide the researches of his 
successors, or whose references to ancient learning have been 
more frequently transcribed without acknowledgment.”’ ? 

Bodin has attracted the attention of many literary critics, 
and gained for himself the suffrage of numerous thinkers in 
the realm of politics. On accompanying the Duke of Alencon 
to England, he had the pleasant surprise, we are told, of finding 
the Republic studied and commented in the University of Cam- 
bridge.* But questions touching the character and value of his 

1 C. Toussaint, in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, s.v. Bodin. 

2 Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 16th and 17th 
Centuries, ch. XIII. With his own still drier irony he adds in a note: ‘‘Stewart, 
however, thinks Bodin became so obscure that he makes an apology for the space he 
has alloted to the Republic, though not exceeding four pages.’’ Stewart's estimate 
occurs in his General View of the Progress of Philosophy. 

’ Bayle’s statement (Dictionnaire, 4me éd., art. ‘‘Bodin"’) is hardly compli- 
mentary to the Cambridge scholarship of that time: ‘‘Estant en Angleterre, il ut le 
plaisir & la gloire de voir lire publiquement dans I’Université de Cambridge ses livres 


de la République, traduits en Latin par les Anglois; car il les avoit faits en Francois. 
Ce qui l’obligea de les traduire ensuite lui-mesme en Latin.” 
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thought have been much debated and it would-be hard indeed to 
find two concurring opinions.‘ It is not the intention of the 
present article to settle the question of Bodin’s worth, for that 
has, after all, been determined for us as nearly as we may hope 
that it can be.’ We shall try only to describe, in general terms, 
a phase of his mentality that seems not to have been given due 
attention by his biographers and critics, but which may never- 
theless be helpful in estimating his contribution to the thought 
of his time. We shall study this phase in his Démonomanie des 
sorciers. 

With the exception of those writers who have had to con- 
sider Bodin as their adversary in the realm of polemics, the 
general opinion seems to be that he was, at different epochs in 
his life, a profound political philosopher, and a superstitious 
bigot. As for the latter characterization—which is the special 
object of the present study—the judgment of the Congregation 


4M. Crozals finds that any decision to-day is idle, for the reason that we can 
hardly determine a valid basis for discussion (in Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la 
langue et de la littérature frangaise, t. III, p. 575). M.Crozals, however, has specific 
reference to only one of the enigmas of Bodin’s thought. His words are as follows: 
“‘Ona discuté si Bodin fut libéral ou absolutiste, sans songer a l’inanité de ces querelles, 
a l’impossibilité de bien établir le débat.” It is possible that this author would 
consider any discussion of the Démonomanie still more futile, given the greater 
obscurity surrounding sixteenth century opinion as to the supernatural. No doubt 
M. Crozals is right, for the past is as hard to understand as the present—or nearly. 
But there is, after all, some justification for historical research, and there are some 
valid bases for opinion as to past writers. 

5 Cf. Planchenault (N.), Etudes sur Jean Bodin (Angers, 1858); Baudrillart 
(H.), Jean Bodin et son temps (Paris, 1853); Barthélemy (E. de), Etude sur Jean 
Bodin (Paris, 1876); Bardoux (A.), Les Légistes, leur influence sur la société francaise 
(Paris, 1877); Guttmann (J.), Jean Bodin in seinen Beziehungen sum Judentum 
(Breslau, 1906); Fournol (E.), Bodin prédécesseur de Montesquieu (Paris, 1896). 

6 | refer to those who have found in him a subtle and dangerous enemy of religion. 
All of the works published by him appear to have figured, at one time or another, 
in the Index librorum prohibitorum. It is only fair to those opposed to him on re- 
ligious grounds, to add that they condemn not only his ideas, but his method of 
arriving at them. They would perhaps agree with Stewart in finding him a disloyal 
borrower from others. But M. Toussaint at least considers that Bodin followed the 
authorities he so much professed to respect, only when these authorities furnished 
him with ideas concurring with his own preconceptions. In other words, Bodin was 
not a true logician, following out the inevitable deductions of his premises, but the 
partisan of an idea that could hardly be justified, either by logic or by the teachings 
of history. 
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of the Index would at first seem to be a devastating argument 
against it.’ 

Common sense, however, and a fair appreciation of Bodin’s 
life and services may save us from the error of too much gener- 
alization. His biographers have given us no reason for believing 
that he was otherwise as a man and a thinker, at the time of 
writing the Démonomanie than in the years when he wrote 
the first, that is, the French, version of the Republic.? Asa 
pleader in the courts he seems to have been unsuccessful; as a 
negotiator he was more favorably known. Of a lively, sanguine 
disposition, impressive in his bearing and conversation, he was 
more formed to take an active part in affairs than to restrict 
himself to the routine of the courts. 

But there is another side of his character which explains 
him better than his public services or his career as an advocate. 
He was a jurist, not only in training but in spirit. It would be 
a hard task for anyone not as thoroughly versed as he was, both 
in classical literature and in law, to determine whether his use 
of these sources was as loyal as it was abundant. In any case, 


7 Gabriel Naudé is perhaps responsible, more than any other writer, for the 
opinion that Bodin’s genius showed itself unequally in his various works. The 
passage in which Naudé expresses himself is curious. It is particularly worth citing 
because, in addition to his own estimate, it contains the estimates of James II and of 
Possevin. We get from it, too, an inkling of one of the reasons why the Démonomanie 
was put on the Index. Naudé says (Apologie pour tous les grands personnages qui 
ont este faussement soupconnesz de magie, La Haye, Vlac, 1653, pp. 127-128): “‘. . . ce 
premier homme de la France Jean Bodin, qui apres avoir par une merveilleuse 
vivacité d’esprit accompaignée d’un jugement solide, traicté toutes les choses divines, 
naturelles & civiles, se fust peut-estre mescogneu pour homme, & eust esté pris 
infailliblement de nous pour quelque intelligence, s’il n’eust laissé des marques & 
vestiges de son humanité dans cette Demonomanie, qui a esté fort bien jugée par le 
defunct Sereniss: Roy de la grande Bretagne majori collecta studio qua scripta judicio: 
ce qui peut estre arrivé parce que ce grand Esprit qui entédoit fort bié la langue 
saincte, s’est amusé plus qu'il n’estoit 4 propos a la doctrine des Rabins & Thalmu- 
distes, quibus, comme remarque le Jesuite Possevin, hoc libro tam videtur addictus, 
ut ad eos saepius recurrat quam ad Evangelium: d’ow l'on peut facilement conjecturer 
que ce livre & celuy que Vuier a composé des prestiges & tromperies des Diables, 
peuvent faire les deux extremitez du milieu qu'il faut suivre pour juger de la verité 
de ces choses ... .” 

8 It is certain that Bodin’s opinions about sorcery remained stationary after the 
publication of the Démonomanie. His posthumous Hepiaplomeres contains numerous 
passages that distinctly recall the Démonomanie; and there is good reason to believe 
that the Heptaplomeres was written at the end of Bodin’s life. Cf. R. Chauviré’s 
opinion in his edition: Le collogue de Jean Bodin, Paris (Champion), 1914, pp. 3-4. 
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it was constant, and remarkably so even for a writer living in 
that age of authority. At the present time it is rare to find a 
critic equally capable in the provinces of Greek and Roman 
literature, and of Roman, canon, and French national law. 
And to form an adequate judgment of Bodin’s appeals to 
authority, it would be necessary not only to control the exactness 
of his citations but also to estimate their validity in their 
context. It is the intention of the present essay merely to 
analyze one of the most reviled as it is one of the least known 
of his works. Whatever the value of Bodin’s contribution to 
the thought of his time, his renown is so great and his general 
character so elusive that any unprejudiced study of his works 
ought to be more or less useful. 

The Démonomanie appeared in 1580. In 1670 Colbert and 
Louis XIV made their first, and unsuccessful, attempt to 
prohibit accusations of witchcraft being received before the 
civil courts of the kingdom.® Between the two dates mentioned 
came the Thirty Years’ War, with strange recrudescence of 
belief in the supernatural. In America, Cotton Mather found 
specious arguments to serve the same purpose as those of Bodin; 
and after him, in England, Joseph Glanvil was still to write the 
classical defense of belief in witchcraft. There is less counter- 
sense than there seems in the fact that the writer who in 1576 
condemned the principle of slavery '® should, two or three 
years later, urge the direst pains and penalties against those 
convicted of witchcraft." 

Bodin’s argument against slavery is no dry catalogue of 
French laws promulgated to restrict or to forbid it. His method 
is based rather on what—according to the usage of his time—we 
may call natural law. There are numerous enough references to 
legal precedent in the matter, drawn from the histories of 

® For this, and for the decade of struggle for the enforcement of the edict, see 
Maurice Foucault, Les procés de sorcellerie dans l’ancienne France devant les juridictions 
séculiéres, Paris (Bonvalot-Jouve), 1907. 

10 De la republique, livre ler, chapitre V: De la puissance seigneuriale, et s’il faut 
souffrir les esclaves en la Republique bien ordonnée, pp. 33-49. For the République, I 
cite in every case the third edition, Paris (Du Puys), 1578, and for the Démonomanie, 
the same publisher’s edition of 1581, containing, at the end, the Réfuiation des 
opinions de Iean V Vier. 

11 Démonomanie, passim; and, in the Réfutation, p. 218 recto. 
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jurisprudence in various nations. Perhaps Bodin shows a 
little pride in the fact that in France slavery had long been 
unknown,” whereas it was still permitted in most other states.” 
There is not a trace of the calm self-righteousness of a moral 
pervert invoking legal precedent to justify his own lack of 
perspective. And we must admit that Bodin has been qualified 
very nearly in that way for having written the Démonomanie 
des sorciers. 

He begins his chapter on slavery by reviewing the principal 
arguments that had been used in justifying that institution. 
These arguments fall into two categories: in the first are those 
which invoke the inevitability and the usefulness of slavery; 
in the second are discussed the relations of slave to master. 
Aristotle’s dictum that slavery is natural is cited as evidence in 
favor of the first argument. For Aristotle claimed that some 
men are naturally constituted to rule, and others, to obey." 
Aristotle was a great authority for Bodin, and one whom he 
frequently cited to support his arguments. But Aristotle was 
not, for all the respect he inspired in our author, a final arbiter.” 
In the present case, Bodin shatters Aristotle’s argument with 
the following momentous phrase: ‘‘ Mais les Jurisconsultes, qui 
ne s’arrestent pas tant aux discours des Philosophes, qu’a 
l’opinion populaire, tiennent que la seruitude est droictement 
contre nature... .’’'© We feel that this mention of the 


12 + 


. il y a plus de quatre cens ans, que la France n’a souffert les vrays 
esclaues. Car quant a ce que nous lisons en noz histoires, que Louis Hutin, qui vint 
a la courdne l’an M.CCCXIII. au temps mesme que Bartol viuoit, afranchit tous les 
esclaues qui voulurent a prix d’argét, pour fournir aux frais de la guerre, cela se doit 
entendre des mains mortes, que nous voyons encores 4 present afranchir par lettres 
Royaux . . ."—République, 43-44. 

13 He speaks of Charles Fifth’s edict emancipating the slaves of America in 
1540, and of its failure ‘because it could not be enforced. And thereupon he has 
occasion for a disdainful reference to one of the instigators of this opposition to 
Charles's edict, to-wit: the ‘Roy de Portugal, qui en tient des haraz comme de 
bestes . . .”—République, 46. 

14 République, p. 35. 

46 In beginning his treatise, Bodin defines the state thus: ‘‘ Republique est un 
droit gouuernement de plusieurs mesnages, & de ce qui leur est commun, auec 
puissance souueraine.” (République, p.1.) A little further on, citing Aristotle and 
Cicero, he says: ‘‘. . . les anciés appelloient Republique, vne societé d’hommes 
assemblés, pour bien & heureusement viure: laquelle definition toutefois a plus qu’il 
ne faut d’vne part, & moins d’vne autre . . .” (b., p. 3). 

6 République, p. 35. 
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jurists was intended by our author to be a most telling blow to 
the prestige of Aristotle, so far as this particular aspect of the 
problem of slavery is concerned. Not that he will hesitate, 
on other occasions, to cite the Philosopher with the highest 
respect—and the most profound submission. 

It was rather a vain exercise on Bodin’s part, this citing of 
authorities and precedents. He was a capable and original 
thinker at those times when he was obliged to treat some problem 
that had been little discussed before his day. In this very 
chapter on slavery, there are frequent examples of his inde- 
pendence of spirit and clarity of thought. For example, we 
find the statement that ‘“‘le sage politic n’est pas celuy qui 
chasse de la Republique les voleurs, mais celuy qui les empesche 
d’y entrer.”’ !” 

He could perceive the difference between good practice and 
bad in any case where the consecrated traditions of law or 
classical erudition had not already decided. When they were 
at odds, Bodin seems to have had a consistent preference for 
law and the records of legal precedent, even when there was 
not, as yet, a final decision from the highest court. Precedent 
in itselfi—that is, the age-old custom of the race—seems to 
have meant less to him. His argument that slavery is not 
according to natural law, although generally practised from the 
beginning of human history, is an example in point. 

When there was a difference between French and foreign law, 
Bodin followed that of hiscountry. But he was most deferential 
in his approach to any article of the Code of Justinian. Thus 
we have, in the order of their importance in his mind, French 
law and precedent, Roman law, and foreign law. It is a 
problem that would require special study to determine just 

17 République, p. 48. It must be said, however—and on Bodin’s own admission— 


that this idea was not original with him. For he continues in this wise: 

“Cela se peut faire aisément, si on faisoit en chacune ville des maisons publiques 
pour apprendre les pauures enfans a diuers mestiers, come il se fait 4 Paris, 4 Lyon, a 
Venize, & autres villes bien policees, ot il y a des pepinieres d’artizans, qui eSt la plus 
grade richesse d’un pais”’ (id.). 

But, in spite of the capacity and originality which we recognize in him, Bodin 
seems to feel himself in default when he has to progress independently in his argu- 
mentation. He is so anxious to cite authority or precedent, whenever possible, that 
we can not but feel that, in his mind, he was thereby adding absolute proof of the 
validity of his theses. 
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how much respect he felt for history, or the extra-legal prec- 
edents established during a long course of years, by popular 
custom. As for natural law, Bodin professes great respect for it. 
But the appeal to natural law is a manner of considering conduct 
rather from the logical than the historical point of view. And 
since Bodin sometimes had a liberty of choice among premises, 
this natural law for which he showed such consistent deference is 
not always to be distinguished from his personal thought. As 
in the question of his respect for custom, so in that of his 
interpretation of and respect for natural law, and for the letter 
of the Scripture, a painstaking study would have to be made 
before their place in Bodin’s list of authorities could be 
determined. 

Almost all of his critics have confined themselves to the 
Heptaplomeres or to the République, and have generally made 
only occasional slighting reference to the Démonomanie des 
sorciers. ‘We should not be inclined to disagree with those who 
find this last a work of secondary merit, but its importance is 
greater than its intrinsic worth, inasmuch as it is a document 
in the history of opinion about supernaturalism in the sixteenth 
century. Thus an analysis of its contents and its method are 
not without value for those who are interested in one of the 
most important of historical problems—that of belief in the 
supernatural. 

The dedication—that inevitable part of all sixteenth-century 
treatises—is to Christophe de Thou. And Monseigneur de 
Thou was a chief justice ‘‘et conseiller du Roy en son priué 
Conseil.” It is complimentary, in the fulsome manner of 
the time, not only to Monseigneur de Thou, but to the court 
of which he was the honor and the light. It signifies nothing 
of particular interest to us, except that we know that Bodin 
intended his treatise to be read by a distinguished jurist, and 
that—perhaps for the reason that he expected approval in 
that quarter—it is made evident that he supposed that no 
unfavorable criticism could be advanced by men of de Thou’s 
profession.'® The preface, on the contrary, is an important 


18 The passage is amusing. Bodin says of his present to de Thou: “. . . s'il 
vous est agreable, ie m’asseure si i’ay encores quelque malueillant, qu’il ne sera pas si 
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document, meriting as much attention as any part of the 
Démonomanie. We learn that the occasion of the book was the 
trial of Jeanne Harvillier, in which Bodin had taken part in 
1578, a very short time before the publication of the treatise. 


“Et parce qu’il y en auoit qui trouuoient le cas estrange, 
& quasi incroyable. Je me suis aduisé de faire ce traicté que 
i’ay intitule Demonomanie des sorciers, pour la rage qu’ils ont 
de courir apres les Diables. pour seruir d’aduertissemet a tous 
ceux qui le verront, afin de faire cognoistre au doigt & 4a I’oeil, 
qu’il n’y a crimes qui soient a beaucoup pres si execrables que 
cestuy-cy, Ou que meritent peines plus griefues.’”’ !° 


For Bodin, a man who would dare to deny the existence of 
sorcery is not only an arrant knave and a hypocrite but, in all 
likelihood, a minion of Satan entrusted with the mission of 
putting good folk off their guard by averring that sorcery is no 
more than a figment of the imagination. For we have the 
example of 


“ec 


. . vn nommé M. Guillaume de Line, Docteur en The- 
ologie qui fut accusé & condamné comme sorcier, le douziesme 
Decembre, mil quatre cens cinquante trois, lequel en fin se 
repentit, & confessa auoir plusieurs fois esté transporté auec les 
autres Sorciers la nuict pour adorer le Diable, qui se monstroit 
quelquesfois en forme d’homme, & quelquesfois en forme de 
bouc, renocant a toute religion, & fut trouué saisi d’vne obli- 
gation, qu’il auoit auec Sathan, portant promesses reciproques, 
& entre autres, le Docteur estoit obligé prescher publiquemét 
que tout ce qu’on disoit des Sorciers n’estoit que fable et chose 
impossible, & qu’il n’en falloit rien croire.”’ ?° 


There are other cases having similar characteristics, but the 
ruses of Satan are numberless. In Toledo, ‘‘ou estoit ancienne- 
ment l’eschole des Sorciers,’’ a band of these dangerous 
persons having been arrested and brought before the judges, 
began to crack such excellent jokes on the impossibility of 


mal aduisé, que fut n’a pas long temps quelqu’vn, que ie ne veux nommer pour son 
honneur, lequel dedia au Roy vn libelle contre la Republique que i’ay mis en lumiere. 
Mais si tost que le Roy eut remarqué les propos calomnieux de cest homme la—I1 
le fist constituer prisonnier. . . . Or ie n’espere pas que personne escriue contre 
cest oeuvre, si ce n’est quelque Sorcier qui deffende sa cause . . .""—Epistre, verso 
of the first unnumbered page. 

19 Verso of the first leaf of the Préface and recto of second leaf. 

20 Préface, leaf 2, recto. 
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sorcery that the judges themselves fell to laughing, with the 
result that all of the sorcerers were let off.2' Luckily, the 
French judges were not prone to be so easily fooled: witness 


M. d’Aventon, judge at Poitiers, who, in 1564, “‘. . . fist brusler 
quatre Sorciers tous vifs . . . nonobstant l’appel par eux 
interiecté. . .”’ 


A favorite argument of those who are skeptical about 
sorcery—Bodin does not say whether all of them are hypocrites 
or servants of the Devil—is the one based on the natural im- 
possibility of certain phenomena attributed to the wiles of 
sorcerers. That witches should ride through the sky on broom- 
sticks to their satanic conclaves is a physical impossibility, 
say the skeptics. 


‘Mais tout ainsi qu’a bon droict on reputeroit fol & insensé 
celuy qui voudroit nyer que la Calamite ou l’Aymant, ne 
donnast pas une impression 4 l’aguille pour la tourner vers la 
bise, pour n’entendre pas la raison . . . Aussi doit on reputer 
pour fols & insensez, ceux-la qui voyent les actions estranges 
des Sorciers, & des esprits, & neantmoins parce qu’ils ne peuuent 


comprendre la cause, ou qu’elle est impossible par nature, n’en 
veulent croire.”’ #8 


We are quite likely to ask ourselves, at this stage, what it 
was that Bodin saw, or thought he saw, which was contrary to 
nature and that could be attributed only to sorcery. The 
whole book will be his answer to that question, to which we 
shall need to return. For the moment, we may merely note 
that he considers the cases of Jeanne Harvillier and of Catherine 
Dorée examples of good and valid proof of the union between 
Satan and those people known as sorcerers. One of the cases 
runs as follows: 


‘‘Je mettray encores ceste histoire, qui est aduenve le second 
iour de Feurier, mil cing cens septante et huict. Catherine 
Doree femme d’vn laboureur demeurant a Coeuuvres pres de 
Soissons, estant interrogee par Hunaut Bailly de Coeuures, 
pourquoy elle auoit coupé la teste 4 deux ieunes fillettes, I’vne 


21 The passage (leaf 2, recto) is however a bit obscure about the scene of this 
pleasant adventure. 
2 Tb, 


*3 Préface, 4th leaf, verso. 
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qui estoit sa propre fille, l’autre la fille de sa voisine, respondit, 
que le Diable s’estant monstré a elle en forme d’homme grand 
et fort noir, l’auoit incitee 4 ce faire, luy presentant la serpe de 
son mary. Elle fut iugee 4 Compiegne, & depuis executee 
a mort.”’ *4 

It would be interesting to know whether judgment was pro- 
nounced upon her for murder or for sorcery, or for both. 

But it is not impossible that the criteria for judging those 
confessing to or suspected of sorcery were different from the 
ordinary ones. In Bodin’s own case such a shifting of values 
must certainly have occurred whenever he was called upon to 
judge or to give advice upon sorcerers. He would have ad- 
mitted this without hesitation; he would even have insisted 
upon it as a necessary and logically inevitable principle. 

In a notable passage he lays down the general plan of argu- 
ment later to be developed by Joseph Glanvil, who ranks as 
the most irrefutable demonstrator of witchcraft, whether in 
the Renaissance or the seventeenth century.” According to 
Bodin, then, 


“le coble de tous erreurs est prouenu de ce que !es vns qui 
ont nyé la puissance des esprits, & les actions des Sorciers, ont 
voulu disputer Physicalement les choses supernaturelles ou 
Metaphysiques, qui est vne incongruité notable. Car chacune 
sciece a ses principes & fondemés, qui sont diuers les vns des 
autres: le Physicien tiet que les atomes sont corps indiuisibles, 
qui est vn erreur intolerable entre les Mathematiciens, qui 
tiennent, & demonstrent que le moindre corps du monde est 
diuisible en corps infinis, le Physicien demonstre, qu'il n’y a 
rien infiny, & le Metaphysicien tiét que la premiére cause est 
infinie.... 


Glanvil’s argument is, that although we hear of physical 
operations impossible of accomplishment by human force and 
ingenuity, still that is no argument against sorcery. For 
sorcery is possible only when a human being has made a contract 
with Satan, who, in return for what the human being can offer, 
agrees to perform certain things. Now it happens that the 

% Préface, 5th leaf, verso, 

% Joseph Glanvil: Sadducismus triumphatus, 1681; also, his Philosophical Con- 


siderations, 1666. 
2% Préface, 7th leaf, verso. 
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Devil is extra-human—to say the least of him. Such being 
the case, it is quite impossible to judge his acts by human 
criteria. If a sorcerer states that he was carried a distance of 
several hundred leagues in a single night, through an infernal 
agency, we have no right to say that the sorcerer lies, or is 
mistaken. For we know nothing of the effects which a super- 
natural agency may have upon the physical world. Logically, 
it must be admitted that Glanvil and Bodin occupy an im- 
pregnable position. Scientifically, it is equally certain that 
their argument is irrefutable; for no true scientist will venture 
to assert or to deny anything, except in the way of a constructive 
hypothesis, about a region of knowledge which he has not 
explored. Most scientists would be likely to dispose of the 
problem of witchcraft with a simple admission that they know 
nothing about it, inasmuch as it is not a region of scientifically 
verifiable fact. Which is precisely what Bodin and Glanvil 
urge the scientists to say. For themselves, who can accept 
hearsay as evidence, they are able to state that sorcery exists. 
We shall not attempt to say whether Bodin’s argument is, in 
its essence, a logical or a scientific one: it would seem to belong 
to the former category. In any case, it is not a legal argument 
in the sense of being derived from history and precedent. 
Which is all that we need to say of it for the moment. _Inci- 
dentally, however, it ought to be recalled that Glanvil has 
generally been credited with this ingenious idea. But if Bodin’s 
République had gained for him such great renown in Great 
Britain before 1584, it is most probable that the Démonomanie, 
too, came to be well known in that witch-ridden island. Long 
before Glanvil’s time, Bodin’s argument must have been the 
common property of the theologians and the jurists of England. 
Glanvil’s merit lies in his further development of a principle 
which may very well have come to him from Bodin.?’ 

After launching this formidable argument, which has nothing 
to do with the law, Bodin recapitulates twenty-eight articles 
decided upon by the Sorbonne for the better judgment of cases 
in witchcraft. He then begins the first of his four books on 
demonomania, which deals with sorcerers, spirits and divination. 


27 Glanvil’s admirers have not been inclined to credit Bodin with the argument 
developed in Sadducismus triumphatus. 
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“‘Sorcier,’’ says Bodin, ‘est celuy qui par moyens Diaboliques 
sciemment s’efforce de parvenir 4 quelque chose.’ ?* Bodin 
was fond of his definitions, as we know from the famous one 
with which he began his discussion of the State, and which he 
proposed as superior to Aristotle’s. In the present case, he 
offers a careful analysis of his definition “‘. . . qui est necessaire 
non seulement pour entendre ce traicté, ains aussi pour les 
iugemens que il fault rendre contre les Sorciers, ce qui a esté 
obmis iusqs icy de tous ceux qui ont escript des Sorciers, & 
neantmoins c’est le fodement sur lequel il faut bastir ce traicté.”’ ?° 
The novelty of this characterization of sorcery resides in the 
adverb. The courts were frequently obliged to decide the cases 
of people who professed not to recognize the nature of the 
machinations of which they were the victims or the witnesses. 
Bodin’s “‘ sciemment’’ was intended to facilitate such decisions. 
For example, an invalid who takes a magic potion, believing 
that his doctor is an honorable man having no diabolic connec- 
tions, is not guilty of sorcery. But if this same invalid witnesses 
the invocation of evil spirits, or if the sorcerer avows his real 
profession, then it would appear that the patient is no longer 
innocent. 

He discusses at some length the meaning of the term “ dia- 
bolic,’’ and ends by accepting the ordinary Catholic definition, 
which divides all spirits into two classes: good and bad. This 
was necessary, in Bodin’s time, inasmuch as the speculations of 
the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists and those of the Cabalists of the 
Zoharic tradition had invented a third race of spirits—neither 
angels nor devils. These beings were much discussed, from the 
time of Pico della Mirandola and Reuchlin until the eighteenth 
century. Had the courts recognized such a race, it would have 

28 Whether it be merely a printer’s error (which is highly probable in this un- 
systematically printed though handsome edition), or oversight on Bodin’s part, it 
remains certain that the phrase ‘‘par moyens Diaboliques” is later amended to read 
“‘Diaboliques & illicites.” (P. 41 v.) 

All page-references here used without title refer to the Démonomanie. The 
pages being numbered only on one side, the letters ‘r’ and ‘v’ will be used for recto 
and verso. The Réfutation des opinions de Jean Wier follows the Démonomanie at 
p. 218, and continues to the end of the volume (p. 256). But reference will be made 


to the Réfutation by title, as well as by page. 
29 Pp, 12. 
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been difficult to make a crime of all relations with those extra- 
human intelligences with whom man can drive bargains more 
or less harmful to his fellows. For the race imagined by the 
Neo-Platonists and the Cabalists did not serve the arch-enemy 
of mankind stigmatized by the Scriptural doctrine, which 
doctrine the law of Christian countries was obliged to respect.*® 

Bodin judges it necessary to determine, at the same time, 
some definite criterion for distinguishing between licit and 
illicit soothsaying. The problem of the oracles loomed big 
in his mind, just as it was to do, a century later, in the minds of 
Van Dale, Baltus, and Fontenelle. He enumerates the various 
kinds of fortune-telling then in vogue, giving particular attention 
to astrology, as the art that was the most suspected of diabolical 
inspiration. 

Astrology has been constantly frowned upon by the Church, 
whose members were frequently its most enthusiastic adepts. 
But if it was disapproved, it was not condemned, unless partially 
and with circumspection. For “‘ce qui l’a faict blasmer a esté 
l’ignorace de ceux qui en ont escript 4 veue de pays, come disoit 
Melanctho.” * For it was understood that astrology had in it 
a truly scientific utility. We are not to judge of the science, 
says Bodin, by the bungling of those dilettanti to whom Me- 
lancthon refers. For just as the moon affects the tides, so do the 
planets affect the earth and its inhabitants. An understanding 
of these influences enables the astrologer to predict certain 
things, and without any aid from infernal sources.” The 
matter was so understood in the courts, since Bodin refers us 
to an article in the Ordonnances of the Etats of Blois wherein 
astrologers are warned that they must restrict themselves to 
licit astrology. What, then, was the difference between the 
licit and the illicit varieties? The first is restricted to the purely 

% Bodin does not mention these doctrines, but he notices that of the good demon, 
and it is necessary for him to show that demons are never good. 

31 Pp. 32-33. 

2 It is not useless to recall that astrology was perhaps the first branch of knowl- 
edge supposedly developed on a rigid scientific basis. The observations of the 
Babylonian and Egyptian priests extended over a period of several thousand years, 
and were sufficiently exact to permit the foundation of the accepted science of 


astronomy. The last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica qualifies astrology as a 
science, although not quite in Bodin’s sense. 
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physical influences of the planets, whereas the second attempts 
prognostications which could not be made without divine 
inspiration or diabolic assistance. 


“Aussi ne faut pas que les Astrologues se meslet de iuger 
des ames, des esprits, des vices, des vertus, des dignitez, des 
supplices, & beaucoup moins de la religion, comme plusieurs 
ont faict, suyuant les faux monnoyeurs, qui tirent bien la 
quinte essence des plantes, & mineraux, & font des huilles, 
& eaux admirables, & salutaires, & discourut * subtilement de la 
vertu des metaux, & trasmutation d’iceux; mais auec cela ils font 
de la faulce monnoye: ainsi font plusieurs Astrologues ... .”’ 


The second book describes the wiles of sorcerers in general, 
but without overmuch detail. For Bodin is of the opinion that 
writers who instruct the public in the technique of incantations 
are, themselves, almost as guilty as those who use them. John 
Wier, in particular, arouses Bodin’s ire for having published the 
cabalistic diagrams and words, with an explanation of their 
uses. Not that our author believes for a moment in the efficacy 
of such charms. The Devil serves those who give themselves 
over to him; but such assistance is not accorded in response to 
this, that or the other form of invocation. Indeed, we are led to 
suppose that these forms are employed publicly by sorcerers 
with the sole design of arousing the curiosity of foolish people 
who are thus gradually decoyed into the toils of the Deceiver. 
Curiosity being often criminal in itself, Bodin is careful not to 
arouse it. 

In the third book we learn by what means the sorcerers may 
be circumvented, and are warned against protecting ourselves 
by other means all too closely allied to witchcraft itself. 

It is hardly worth while to analyze the second and third 
books in detail, for they are made up of descriptions and of 
illustrative cases. These are chosen from among the tales that 
were circulated in Bodin’s day; from the records of the courts; 
from the references contained in Greek and Roman literature; 
from the Sacred Scriptures. The second category—that of 
the court records—can be more advantageously studied in 
connection with the fourth book. 


33 Meaning discourent, p. 33 r. 
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Everywhere, Bodin shows his belief in the maleficence of 
sorcerers, and expresses his horror of that greatest of human 
crimes—contracting with Satan. On this point he is un- 
compromising, and considers that a judge who has promised 
pardon to a convicted sorcerer for turning State’s-evidence 
should, as soon as he has learned what he wished to know, 
immediately burn the criminal. He cites with approbation 
the conduct of two officers of justice in Laon who adopted this 
course. A notorious sorcerer called Trois-Echelles gained his 
pardon, under Charles IX, by naming his numerous accomplices, 
and even seems to have enjoyed a pleasant after-dinner chat 
on the subject with the king and Admiral Coligny, to Bodin’s 
great indignation: 

“Et faut croire que si le Roy, qui estoit d’vne forte com- 
plexion & robuste, eust faict brusler ce maistre Sorcier & ses 
complices, il est 4 presumer que Dieu luy eust donné pour telles 
executions heureuse & longue vie. Car la parolle de Dieu est 
tres-certaine, que celuy qui faict eschapper l’homme digne de 
mort, verse sur luy mesmes la peine d’autruy, comme le Prophete 
dist au Roy Achab, qu’il mourroit pour avoir donné grace a 
Benadab qui auoit merité la mort. Or iamais n’auoit esté ouy 
qu’on donnast grace aux sorciers.”’ * 

The last or fourth book of the Démonomanie is concerned 
with the legal forms invoked in dealing with sorcerers. As 
a sort of preamble to this, the most weighty part of his dis- 
course, Bodin again justifies his position. Sorcerers are not 
only the worst type of criminals, and as such justiciable by the 
severest pains, but those responsible for their liberation are 
themselves doomed by divine law. Another argument is, that 
the sorcerer is even favored by the death-penalty, inasmuch as 
burning causes an agony of only a half-hour or an hour, whereas 
the whole life of a servant of the Devil is the most frightful of 
tortures. Satan is an unkind master, rewarding his slaves with 
hollow promises, and forcing them to perform the most arduous 
or humiliating tasks.** But our author would hardly have been 

*P. 151 v. The expeditious procedure of the judges of Laon is described on 
pp. 148-149. Elsewhere, Bodin reminds us of God’s threat to exterminate the 
peoples who should suffer enchanters to live, and cites Leviticus, II, ch. xx. 


%** |. a dire verité quelque punition qu’on ordonne cétre eux a rostir, & 
brusler les Sorciers 4 petit feu, si est ce que ceste peine 14 n’est pas 4 beaucoup pres 
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able to maintain his argument before a court, inasmuch as there 
is every reason for supposing that the pains of Hell are infinitely 
more excruciating than any that can be suffered on the earth. 
One is continually obsessed by a feeling that Bodin’s choice of 
authorities was determined by a personal rather than a scientific 
selective method. In the present case he certainly lays himself 
open to grave suspicions of disloyalty: his plea for such an 
unheard-of humanity as the death-penalty can hardly seem 
valid to anyone who believes in hell-fire. And sorcerers are 
precisely those criminals who are the most certain of that 
punishment after death. 

Bodin’s humanity is thus extremely dubious. But it would 
be asking too much of so thoroughgoing a jurist to recommend 
any other punishment than death, since he is fully aware that 
jurisdiction in cases of sorcery was taken away from the ecclesi- 
astical courts for the precise reason that they had no authority 
to pronounce capital sentences. His approval of the parliament 
that made the new law is evident: 


‘“‘ Anciennement les Juges d’Eglise en auoyent la cognoissance 
priuatiuement aux Iuges lays . . . Mais depuis la cognoissance 
fust attribuee aux Iuges lays, priuatiuement aux gens d’Eglise 
par arrest du . . . Parlement l’an mil trois cens nonante, qui 
fut Sainctement ordonné par ce que les gens d’ Eglise qui n ‘ot 
puissance de codamner a mort ny a peine de sang misoyét que 
de peines legeres.* 


The manner of establishing a case may vary with circum- 
stances. Bodin enumerates seven ways, ranging in their 
morality from public investigation by specially appointed com- 
missioners down to taking cognizance of letters of accusation 
and of promising immunity to those who will turn State’s- 
evidence. This last method is highly recommended by Bodin; 
we know how he would have kept such a promise. In short, any 
way is good, so long as the sorcerer is apprehended and con- 
si grande que celle que sathan leur fait souffrir en ce monde, sans parler des peines 
eternelles qui leur sont preparees, car le feu ne peut durer vne heure voire demie, 
que les Sorciers ne soyent morts. Mais de tous les pechez qui tirent leur peine apres 
eux ... iln’y a point qui punisse plus cruellement son homme, ny plus longuement 


que la Sorcellerie, qui se venge de l’ame & du corps. .. .” P. 165 v. 


% P. 167 v. The civil courts thus had jurisdiction in sorcery from 1390 until 
1684. 
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victed: intimidation or confusion of the prisoner, torture, de- 
lation, hypocrisy or absolute lying on the judge’s part—all 
methods are excellent if they lead to the burning of the suspect. 
A little pleasant conversation between the judge and a recently- 
captured witch may sometimes lead to the desired result as 
well as more serious procedure: ‘‘I] faut donc commencer par 
choses legeres & dignes de risee, comme des tours de passe 
passe, & sans greffier . . . .”” Such a beginning is all the more 
desirable because the Devil—as everybody knows—abandons 
his subjects the moment they are apprehended by justice. He 
will often advise them, later on, in their cells. But if the first 
moments can be put to account, the examining judge will 
profit by the confusion of the criminal, who feels that he is 
‘abandoned by his guide.*” 

We must say for Bodin that he does not mince matters over- 
much in this chapter. He is far from thinking that his advice 
is that of a scoundrel; but he freely admits that it necessitates 
lying. After detailing his methods at some length, he makes 
the following candid statement: 


“Tout cela est licite de droit Diuin & humain, quoy que 
Sainct Augustin au liure De Mendacio, & Thomas d’Aquin 
soyent d’aduis qu’il ne faut iamais mentir de huict sortes de 
mensonges, qu’ils mettent bien au long, mais les Juges ne 
suyuent pas ces resolutions. Aussi voit on que les sages femmes 
d’Egypte & l’hotesse Rachab receurent loyer de Dieu pour 
auoir menti . . . Platon & Xenophon ont permis aux Magistrats 
de mentir pour gouuerner vn peuple ainsi qu’on faict aux 
malades, & aux petits enfans. Ainsi.faut il faire en Justice 
pour auoir la verité des meschacetés cachees.”’ ** 


That the moralists of Bodin’s time, and before, were agreed 
that lying to sick people and to children is the same as to 
promise pardon to an individual whom you mean to hang 
shortly is extremely doubtful. But our author’s study of the 
law had apparently had the effect of stifling his moral sense: he 
might not have seen the difference between the two sorts of 
prevarication, even had it been pointed out to him. It will be 
recalled that Bodin stood firmly for legal authority in all cases 

37 P, 169 r., and, for the citation, 169 v. 

38 Pp, 171 v.-172 Fr. 
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where it was in disaccord with the dictates of philosophy. His 
manner of disposing of the theologians, Saint Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, is equally high-handed, and must have been 
unfavorably noticed—perhaps by some of the censors who 
called the Démonomanie to the attention of the Congregation of 
the Index. It must not be forgotten, in this connection, that 
Bodin was very fond of invoking the authority of these two 
theologians whenever they furnished him the support of their 
ideas. 

We come now to the important question of proofs—to which, 
incidentally, it will be necessary to return later on. Three 
sorts of evidence seem conclusive to Bodin. They are: (1) 
knowledge of the fact; *® (2) evidence from several witnesses; 
(3) confession. 

The first rubric has reference to material proof discovered 
by the judge or by his officers, for example: ‘‘Si on trouue celle 
qui est accusee . . . saisie de crapaux, d’hosties, de membres 
humains... .’’*° Or again, if a woman who is not mad is 
caught in the act of murdering children, “‘. . . on peut dire 
que c’est vn faict euident pour la convaincre d’estre Sorciére, 
ores qu’elle n’eust confessé . . . que le Diable luy fist faire, 
attendu qu'elle n’estoit point furieuse.”’ 

In the matter of witnesses, Bodin would be glad to see the 
current usage changed in certain respects. For all other crimes 
than sorcery he recognizes the propriety of requiring that 
witnesses should be accepted only when their reputation is 
passable. But inasmuch as sorcery is the most abominable 
of all crimes, it seems to him that procedure should recognize 
as valid even evidence that is presented by individuals of 
notorious immorality, whether men or women.“ 

As for confession taken as proof of the act, Bodin finds it 
a matter of some difficulty, inasmuch as the usage varied greatly 

39 Bodin’s phrase is: ‘‘la verité du faict notoire, & permanent.” P. 172 v. 

40P. 173 v. The following in the same place. 

“1 Bodin seems to hanker after a usage consecrated in Venice in 1542, whereby 
the evidence of one man must be counterbalanced by that of two women, and that 
of two men by the concurrent evidence of four women. ‘‘Et mesmes de droict 
Cané les femmes en matiére criminelle ne sont pas recusables 4 tesmoigner, pour 


l’imbecillité & fragilité du sexe.” P.177,r.andv. But he would not apply this 
otherwise admirable usage to sorcery. 
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between Roman and canon codes, and the various national 
laws in force in his time. Thus, it is impossible to escape 
another mention of the principle upon which the Démonomanie 
is founded. For an important axiom in jurisprudence is, that 
no witness to an act impossible in nature can be received. The 
principle, as Bodin resumes it, can be expressed thus: That 
confession, to be acceptable, must refer to what is possible and 
real; that nothing impossible can be real; and that nothing can 
be possible in law which is not possible in nature. ‘‘C’est vn 
argument Sophistic & captieux,’’ says Bodin admiringly, “& 
neantmoins l’assomption d’iceluy est faulce.’”” He has merely to 
remind us of the irrefutable argument to be developed, later on, 
by Joseph Glanvil: That demons are supernatural beings—or 
extranatural—and that consequently the acts accomplished by 
them for a sorcerer can not be judged by physical laws as 
applied to men.“ Thus voluntary confession on the part of a 
suspect is sufficient and absolute proof of his guilt, and he should 
be burned. 

In canon law, and in the opinion of some civil lawyers, this 
confession must, however, be made to a competent judge, or 
else it has no effect. But again, Bodin pleads for the main- 
tenance of all evidence against the sorcerer, and would have 
the confession recorded and submitted as inevitable proof to 
the competent judge, who should then feel obliged to use it 
as though it had been originally made in his presence. In 
other words, the sorcerer should forthwith be sent to the stake.* 

Such are the absolute proofs. Needless to say, however, 
that our witch-baiter contented himself with less, on occasion, 
if he could not invoke them against the suspect. In his chapter 
‘‘ Des presomptions contre les Sorciers,” he outlines these minor 

# Pp. 183 v.-184 r. 

4 P.186r.andv. There is a great difference between voluntary confession— 
which entails death—and confession made during torture, or under the threat of 
torture. (The two amounted to the same thing in the eyes of the law.) Both seem 
to have resulted in capital punishment, although received as less satisfactory proofs 
than voluntary confession. V. also p. 183 r. In the notorious condemnation of 
Urbain Grandier at Loudun, more than half a century after the publication of the 
Démonomanie, the judges were apparently most anxious to gain a confession of guilt 


from a victim already condemned to the question and to the stake. V. Gabriel 
Legué, Urbain Grandier et les possédées de Loudun, Paris (Baschet), 1880, p. 251. 
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evidences of guilt. The one which best illustrates Bodin’s 
desire, in every possible case, to arrive at a conviction of the 
suspect is the proof which he calls ‘‘presumptive.’”” According 
to this, an individual who has once been accused and ab- 
solved of the charge of sorcery is nevertheless a suspect still. “ 
For example, in the case of Catherine Dorée, of Cceuvres, who 
was accused of murdering two young girls, of whom one was 
her own child, the supposition would be that she was innocent 
of the crime even though she might previously have been 
convicted of theft or of incontinence. ‘Mais si elle a le bruict 
d’estre Sorciere, il est 4 presumer qu’elle est parricide de ses 
propres enfans, si elle n’est iustifiee par preuues au contraire.”’ 
For everybody knows that witches are accustomed to murder 
children, whether their own or others. Gilles de Raiz, the 
marshal of Jeanne d’Arc, and a most notorious sorcerer, is 
known to have had the intention of murdering one of his own 
children at the moment when he was apprehended and brought 
totrial. Thus, the fact being notorious among sorcerers, anyone 
suspected of the crime of sorcery may be equally suspected of 
that peculiar kind of murder. 

By a similar reasoning, the woman whose mother had been 
a witch might reasonably be supposed guilty of the same crime, 
and should be punished on less evidence than might be required 
for another of less ill-famed descent. The well-established 
cases of Jeanne Hervillier, Claude Watier, Barbe Doré, and 
many others, seem to Bodin sufficient precedent for establishing 
a special rule of procedure for men or women whose parents 
had been convicted of sorcery. Bodin recognizes, however, 
that presumptive evidence is not in itself of sufficient value to 
justify a capital sentence. 

But his classification of proofs is so indefinite that we can not 
determine with any certainty the applications to which he 
would have put them. The Salem procedure of witchducking— 
Bodin knew of this method as a German practice—he entirely 
disapproves, and calls it nothing better than a travesty of justice. 

44 This usage was apparently consecrated in the criminal law of the time: ‘‘ Car 
la loy veut que la femme accusee de paillardise & absoulte demeure notée toute sa vie, 


combien plus doibt on estimer celle estre notée & diffamée qui a le bruit d’estre 
Sorciere ?”"—P. 188 v. The citation in the text is from pp. 187 v.-188 r. 
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On the other hand, as we have seen, he attaches much im- 
portance to the possession of toads, wax-images and other 
paraphernalia of magicians.“ Again, if the suspect does not 
weep, the presumption is strong that he or she is guilty of 
sorcery.” 

Bodin concludes his astonishing work with a dismal chapter 
“De la peine que meritent les Sorciers.”” His theory of punish- 
ment will seem strange enough from our modern viewpoint. 
He begins by denying that penalties are established for the 
purpose of punishing crime, and even goes so far as to say that 
punishment is of little utility to the State. For, according to 
his estimate, not one crime in ten is brought to the notice of 
the courts, “‘. . . & ordinairement on ne void que des belistres 
condamnez.”” Money and influence, again, save many who are 
arraigned. And it will be remembered that he said, in the 
République, that prevention of crime is a more proper remedy 
than punishment. His theory, which seems identical with the 
premises of canon law, has quite a different bearing from that 
of our own criminal law. The principal benefit derived from 
punishing crime is that the citizens of a commonwealth succeed, 
by that means, in appeasing the wrath of God; and the second 
benefit lies in gaining God’s benevolent attention for the good 
of the commonwealth as a whole. The other reasons for 
inflicting punishment, such as intimidation of those who would 
otherwise work evil, and preserving the well-meaning population 
from criminal contagion, fall more within the range of modern 
theory.*”? But the order of importance assigned to these reasons 
makes it sufficiently evident that Bodin is about to repeat his 
characterization of sorcery as the worst of all crimes. It is the 
worst because it is directly aimed at the majesty of God: and 

 P, 194 r. and v. 

4 ‘*Te Lieutenat de Ripemont, duquel i’ay parlé cy dessus, m’a dit que I’vne 
des Sorcieres, ausquelles il a faict le procés, confessa qu’elles ne peuuent ietter que 
trois larmes de l'oeil destre: ce qui m’a semblé digne d’estre remarqué.”’ P. 190 v. 
The proof was still considered a valid one in the days c‘ Grandier’s trial at Loudun. 
M. Legué, in his work on Grandier, tells us of the exorcist’s procedure during torture: 
‘*T] fit ensuite un exorcisme particulier pour exprimer les larmes des yeux de Grandier: 
Si es innoxius infunde lacrymas! sachant bien qu’il était impossible, au milieu de 


pareilles souffrances, de verser de véritables larmes.” Op. cit., p. 254. 
47 P. 195 r. and v. 
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it is expedient to punish it because God will particularly appreci- 
ate that mark of fidelity in His subjects. As Bodin had stated 
elsewhere, it is not customary for jurists to make codes of law 
for the sake of vindicating the theories of philosophers, but 
rather for the sake of serving those practical ends at which the 
majority of people wish to arrive. Expediency is thus a matter 
of principle for our author. Had he not explained this to us, 
we might have considered that in estimating sorcery as the most 
heinous of crimes, he was making an undue and hypocritical 
concession to God. 

His list of typical magician’s crimes is, however, well calcu- 
lated to impress us with the justice of his position. He enumer- 
ates fifteen of these acts, ranging from denying God and wor- 
shipping the Devil to infanticide, incest, poisoning, and blighting 
the grain and vines.** Ordinarily a sorcerer is guilty of several, 
or even of most, of the fifteen. 

Bodin is somewhat put to it, at this point, by a legal difficulty. 
Citing the authority of Bartoli, he reminds us that each crime 
must have its punishment. Therefore, in the case of most 
sorcerers, several distinct penalties would have to be imposed, 
each of which could be inflicted without prejudice to the others. 
The problem is insoluble, as is evident, since divers of the fifteen 
crimes comport the penalty of death. Another and higher 
authority must therefore be invoked, and it is at hand in the 
Book of Exodus, where we read that witches must be put to 
death. The passage being brief and unequivocal, there can 
be no possible doubt that it implies immediate punishment by 
death ‘‘. . . qu’on en face bonne & briefve Justice.” 4° And 
although witches only are mentioned, it is quite evident that 
the same penalty must be inflicted upon sorcerers. For it is 
customary in law to punish women more lightly, inasmuch as 
it is a precept of Aristotle’s that it is worse to kill women than 
men. Therefore the sorcerer must suffer an equal penalty with 
the witch, since there is none worse to inflict upon him.*° 

48 Pp. 196 r.—199 Vv. 

49 Pp. 199 v.-200 r. 

50 It is hardly possible that Bodin meant to cite Aristotle as supplementing the 


Book of Exodus. He probably mentioned the Philosopher only in order to support 
contemporary usage with the authority of long tradition. 
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As for the “‘ presumptive ’’ evidence which we have already 
had occasion to notice, Bodin is of opinion that it should not entail 
the death-penalty."' One is charmed, at first, by this unusual 
leniency on Bodin’s part. But the charm is ephemeral. For 
some authorities are of opinion that, if the presumptive evidence 
is weak, then the prisoner should be discharged, at least pro- 
visorily; and that also, unless the strong presumption can be 
converted into absolute proof, then the prisoner should go free. 
Bodin, however, would maintain rigorous corperal punishment 
for those accused of sorcery on a strong presumption, even 
when the judge is unable to make it over into any absolute 
proof whatsoever. Our author remains true to his first in- 
tention: inasmuch as sorcery is the most abominable of crimes, 
the severest punishment possible for each kind of evidence 
should be ordered. If necessary, the current procedure of the 
courts must be modified to obtain this result. As for strong 
presumptions ‘“‘. . . quad l’euidece du faict y est, 6 doibt 
proceder a la peine capitale, cOme si l’accusé de Sorcellerie a 
este trouué saisi des mébres humais, mesmes de petis enfas, 
il ne faut pas doubter de proceder 4 la codemnation de mort.” * 
And other ‘‘euidece du faict’’ may serve the same end. 

Bodin ends the Démonomanie des sorciers with some striking 
examples of God’s approval of the punishment of those who 
work magic. 

In the Réfutation des opinions de Jean Wier (p. 224 v. of the present edition of 
the Démonomanie), Bodin adds that this law made particular mention of witches 


because ‘‘. . . les hommes sont moins infectés de ceste maladie, & que pour un 
homme il y a cinquate femmes... .” 

51 Pp. 201 v.-202 r. Bodin’s qualifications of “‘ presumptive” evidence are 
violente and faible. In ordinary usage, it appears that other crimes were punished by 
the whipping-post or the galleys, for example, when the presumptive evidence was 
violente. Therefore, it would be only logical, says Bodin, to order the death-penalty 
on a présomption violente in the case of so abominable a crime as sorcery. V. p. 202 v. 
for what follows. 

8 **Et ne faut pas s’arrester 4 ceux qui disent qu’il ne faut condaner a peine 
corporelle par presomptids pour violétes qu’elles soyét ....” P. 203 r. And 
again: ‘‘ Je confesse bien qu’il vaut mieux absouldre le coulpable, que de condamner 
l’innocent: mais ie dis que celuy qui est conueincu de viues presomptious, (sic) n'est 
pas innocent, comme celuy qui fut trouué l’espee sanglante pres du meurtry, n’ayant 
autre queluy ....” P. 204 Vv. 

53 P, 205 v. 
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The Réfutation des opinions de Jean Wier is a most un- 
favorable review of that physician’s work entitled De Lamiis. 
It had come to hand, Bodin tells us,*4 when the Démonomanie 
was already in the hands of the printer. In reality, this refuta- 
tion of the De Lamiis adds almost nothing to Bodin’s theory 
of sorcery, and seems to have been appended only because of 
the great liking our ancestors had for the retort, or counterblast. 
The custom was particularly prevalent in controversy touching 
religion; and Bodin and Wier were very near to the borderland 
of polemics. 

The principal issue in dispute is that of the punishment of 
sorcerers. Wier—whose book would merit a study apart—is 
in favor of taking these misguided folk to the hospital rather 
than to prison; and he would have their confessions confided to 
the ears of physicians rather than to those of judges or of 
exorcising priests. In short, for Wier, there is no crime in 
magic, for the excellent reason that magic does not exist except 
as a delusion of certain minds. Whoever admits that he is a 
sorcerer is manifestly deceived about the meaning and import 
of his own acts, or else he is insane or half-witted. As for the 
judges who credit its dangerous powers, they are mistaken about 
the nature of the evidence with which they deal. For this 
evidence, being nothing else than an illusion, is to be sifted by a 
physician anxious to drive it from the patient’s mind, and not 
by a judge eager to send him to the stake for a crime which 
it is impossible he should have committed.™ 

Wier is thus arguing in his quality of physician and scientist, 
which is a point of vantage that must not be left him. Con- 
sequently Bodin fearlessly—and perhaps impudently—denies 
that Wier is a physician. This allegation of Bodin’s can be 
defended only by an appeal to a carefully-chosen authority 
which, as usual, he finds ready to hand. ‘La loy premiere 
de vartis cognit . . . § medicos,’’ says our learned judge, “dict 
qu’il ne faut pas appeller Medecin celuy gui incantauit, qui 

“Pp. 218 ©. 


55 Wier argues on the theory combatted by Glanvil, that a sorcerer’s confession 
before a judge is of no weight unless the act confessed is possible according to the 
laws of nature. We have already seen how Bodin disposes of this argument. For 
his treatment of it in the Réfutation, v. pp. 239 v.-240 r. 
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imprecatus est, qui, vt vulgari verbo impostorum vtar, exorcisauit: 
non sunt ista medecinae genera.”’* And Bodin considers that 
Wier, by reproducing in his book the cabalistic invocations and 
signs, had rendered himself guilty of the misdemeanors pointed 
out by the law. Our jurist thus has an equal authority in 
medical questions with this physician who is not a physician, 
and can permit himself to treat of certain maladies connected 
with the problem of sorcery, as though his opponent really 
knew less about them than a lawyer.*’ 

The second head of Bodin’s indictment of Wier is equally 
formidable. It rests upon Wier’s definition of a witch. In 
this case Bodin will destroy all of Wier’s assumptions by pro- 
ceeding, in the scholastic manner, to make the definition appear 
void of meaning. This is Wier’s idea of a witch: 

‘*Lamia est quae ob foedus Prestigiosum, aut imaginarium 
cum Dzemone initum propria ex suo delectu, vel maligno 
Dzmonis instinctu impulsique, illidsque ope qualiacumque mala, 
vel cogitatione, vel imprecatione, vel re ludicra, atque ad institu- 
tum opus inepta designare putatur.”’ 

“‘C’est a dire,’’ says Bodin jocosely, “‘la Sorciére est celle 
qu’on pense auoir alliance auec les Demons, & a leur ayde faire 
ce qu’elle ne faict point.’’** And he justly adds that if a 
witch is one who is thought to be a witch, but who is not a 
witch, then all books on witches have been written in vain, 
as well as all definitions of a sort of being who does not exist. 
In other words, Bodin pilots himself neatly around Wier’s 
primary contention. Thereafter, since he is dealing with an 
absurd proposition enounced by an impostor, it will be simple 
enough for him to refute his adversary by a mere repetition of 
some of the apposite passages in the Démonomanie. Having 
thus easily disposed of the opinions of a man whom, I believe, 
he would have rejoiced to burn alive, Bodin concludes his 
counterblast in the following approved polemical manner: 

“Voila ce qu’il m’a semblé, qu’on peut respondre aux 
liures de Wier: en quoy ie vous prie Monsieur, & tous les lecteurs 


86 P. 218 v. Bodin here applies to Wier the epithet impostor, used in an inter- 
esting technical sense. 

57 Cf. p. 233 r. and v. and pp. 226-sqq. 

58 P, 229 r. 
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me pardonner, si i’ay escript, peut estre, trop aigrement: car 
il est impossible 4 l"homme qui est tant soit peu touché de 
l’honneur de Dieu, de voir ou lire tant de blasphemes sans 
entrer en iuste cholere: ce qui est aduenu mesmes aux plus 
saincts personnages, & aux Prophetes parlant de telles ab- 
hominations, la memoire desquelles me faict dresser le poil en 
la teste, & la ialousie, que chacun doit auoir sur toutes choses, 
que l’honneur de Dieu ne soit ainsi foulé aux pieds, par ceux 1a 
qui soustiennent les meschancetez, blasphemes, & impunité des 
Sorciers.”’ *° 

We have seen that Bodin was an acute thinker, capable of 
grasping the full import of such a principle as that which he 
enounced with reference to the possibility of magical phenomena. 
He had the conclusive logic of an excellent judge writing an 
opinion on a given point inlaw. But he does not seem to have 
been constant in adhering to the principles and decisions for 
which, at different times, he makes himself responsible. He 
had a formidable erudition, and used his knowledge of au- 
thorities unstintingly on every occasion. But his eclecticism 
often amounts to mere prejudice when he cites an author with 
respect in one place, only to discard him without criticism for 
another, whenever his own argumentation seems to require it. 
In an unlucky moment ® he went so far as to horrify the faithful 
by stating that to deny the existence of sorcery ‘. . . ce seroit 
nier les principes de toute la Metaphysique, & l’existence de 
Dieu, qui est demostree par Aristote ....’’ We can hardly 
wonder that the Church consigned the name of so disconcerting 
a defender to the catalogue of the Index. 


HAROLD ELMER MANTZ 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
59 Pp. 255 v.-256 r. 
CF. 8, % 

















AMADAS ET YDOINE: 1.—MEDIAEVAL 
CONVENTIONS 


1. CouRTLY CONVENTIONS 


Ne sont que trois matieres a nul home entendant, 
De France et de Bretaigne et de Rome la grant. 
—Chanson des Saisnes, 6-7. 
HUS did Jean Bodel of Arras classify French literature at 
the end of the twelfth century. After the turn of the 
thirteenth century, however, a fourth type of literature made 
its appearance, a type which grew out of and was based on 
the material furnished by (a) the national songs of France, 
(b) the Arthurian matter of Britain, and (c) the exploits of 
heroes in strange lands. This was the roman d’aventure, a 
literary expression of the political and social phenomena of 
feudalism and chivalry. The new genre took its place beside 
the ‘‘trois matieres’”’ of Jean Bodel. 

But as chivalry developed into lady worship—in literature 
at least—under the dual influence of the amiable Aliénor of 
Aquitaine and her daughter Marie de Champagne, the roman 
d’aventure achieved a new complexion. This new roman was 
not merely a tale of knightly adventure—it was also a tale of 
love. In fact, love, the courtly love of the troubadours and of 
André le Chapelain, was the fons et origo of the adventures. 
Since this type of romance was handled by poets of various 
temperaments, it inevitably happened that the greater stress 
was placed, as seemed best to the poet, on one or the other of 
the two component elements—either on adventures as in Gui 
de Warwick, or on love, as in Amadas et Ydoine.' 

It will be observed, too, that each poet dealt with the 
question of love also according to his personal conception thereof. 
Tristan shows love as an irresistible passion; in Chrétien’s 
Lancelot we see how love is the author of those prime knightly 
qualities, proesce and corteisie. Chrétien, the great exemplar of 


1 Soon to appear in the Classiques francais du moyen Gge, edited by the present 
writer. 
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courtly love, established the vogue of that artificial passion, 
and few were rash enough to depart from the model he and his 
patroness had set up. 

It is to the type of romance dealing primarily with love 
rather than with adventures that Amadas et Ydoine belongs. 
Its ideal, however, is not courtly love, but pure love—a direct 
antithesis; but in spite of this fact, the author does not break 
away entirely from the literary conventions of courtly love. 
There was no reason why he should break away, even if he 
had been able to do so, for these conventions serve perfectly 
to develop his thesis and do not in any way interfere with the 
spirit thereof. To what degree he followed courtly conventions, 
and to what degree he departed from them, will appear below. 
First, however, it will be necessary to attempt a reconstruction 
of the system of courtly love in accordance with whose tenets 
the typical mediaeval poet composed his works. 

The stronghold of courtly love in the north of France was 
Champagne, and more precisely, Troyes. Marie, Countess of 
Champagne, constituted herself arbitress of love as well as of 
land and gave equally meticulous judgments on one and the 
other. More than this, she spread her faith by means of the 
written word in the poems of Chrétien de Troyes. Chrétien 
was the propagandist par excellence of courtly love. The chief 
of his works which deal with this matter—Erec, Lancelot, Cligés, 
and Yvain—were composed between 1150 and 1175. Soon after 
this latter date—between 1176 and 1200—André le Chapelain 
wrote a dissertation on the question, and embodied the codified 
results of his investigations in a book known as the Flos amoris 
or the De arte honeste amandi. With the aid of the works of 
Chrétien and André it will be possible to evolve a body of 
courtly-love precepts which may have served as a guide for the 
poet of Amadas et Ydoine. 

According to the troubadours, the relation between lover 
and lady was modeled on the feudal system; the lover knelt 
before his lady, put his hands between hers and swore homage 
and allegiance. If in Chrétien the pattern of lord and vassal is 
not so strictly followed, still, love must lodge in a noble place 
(Yvain, 1386 ff.); the accepted lover ought to be at least a 
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knight, or, at worst, a man who displays nobility of character 
and action. In order to illustrate the character of the accepted 
lover, a short consideration of the knight as he was supposed 
to be and as he was in the Middle Ages may not be out of place. 


Chivalry had its beginnings in feudalism. The feudal 
system itself was the outgrowth of the necessity of the lower 
classes .or protection, and of the higher classes for aid during 
periods of war and turbulence. In this system, it was the 
duty of the vassal, kneeling with his hands between those of 
his lord, to swear to aid his suzerain in war against his enemies, 
to counsel him in need, and to make certain money payments. 
The lord, on his part, was bound by the vassal’s oath of fealty 
to protect him against violence and rapine. It was this second 
part of the twofold obligation that the Church, at a certain 
period, seized upon, and modified, for a time, to suit its own 
purposes: Fealty between man and man was given the color of 
man’s fealty to God and the Church; in its practice the 
former assumed some of the qualities of the latter, such as 
courtesy, solicitude, and pity. In the course of the centuries, 
Chivalry became an Order to which were admitted only those 
who took oath to perform certain specified duties: (1) Valor 
was the prime requisite in the knight whose duty it was to 
protect the weak. (2) Fair-play between peers was almost as 
necessary as was (3) generosity (Jargesce) to inferiors. These 
elements were essential in the order of chivalry before Chris- 
tianity introduced (4) humility and (5) courtesy in deportment, 
as well as (6) charity towards one’s neighbor; while (7) orthodox 
faith and (8) obedience to the Church became the sine qua non 
of a perfect knight.? If we turn to the literature of the period, 
we find the Damsel of the Lake expatiating at length on the 
origin of knighthood, the meaning thereof, and the duties of a 
knight toward society.2 Likewise, she thoroughly instructs 
Lancelot as to the virtues a knight should have: 


Au commenchement quant li ordres de cheualerie commencha 
fu devise a chelui qui voloit estre cheualiers & qui le don en 
auoit par droite election quil fust piteus sans vilenie . debonaire 


2 Cf. H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, chs. xxiii-xxiv. 
3’ Cf. H. O. Sommer, Le Livre de Lancelot del Lac, I, 114. 
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sans felonie . piteus enuers les souffra(i)tex & larges. Et 
appareillies de secoure les besoigneus pres & apparellies de 
confondre les robeors & les ochians. Drois iugiers sans amour 
& sans haine & sans amor daidier au tort por le droit greuer 
& sans haine de nuire au droit por traire le tort auant. Cheu- 
aliers ne doit por paor de mort nule cose faire ou len puisse 
honte connoistre ne aperceuoir. Ains doit plus douter honteuse 
cose que mort a souffrir. 

Cheualiers doit auoir .ij. cuers, lun dur & serei autresi com 
aimant & lautre mol & ploiant autresi com cyre caude. Chil 
qui est durs com aymans doit estre encontre les desloiaus & 
les felons . . . Et autresi com la cyre mol & caude puet estre 
flequie & menee la ou on le veut mener . autresi doiuent les 
boines gens & les pitex mener le cheualier a tous poins qui 
aparitenent a debona(i)rete a douchor ... .4 


This is indeed good counsel, but alas! few were the chevaliers 
who followed it, as the history of the Middle Ages amply 
attests.° Instead of protecting the weak against robbers, the 
knights of real life were more often robbers themselves. It is 
largely in the literature of the period that we must look for the 
ideal knight, where, as in real life, the evil knight often keeps 
him company. But if the chansons de geste and the romances 
are often full of extravagant imagination, they are also founded 
on actual facts, as a comparison of the life they portray with 
that set forth in the sober chronicles will show. If this fact is 
borne in mind, there will be no danger in accepting Chrétien’s 
literary knight as a fair, if enlarged, picture of the actual. 

Largesce alone, says Chrétien (Cligés, 201 ff.), makes a 
“‘prodhome”’: 

Ce que ne puet feire hautesce, 
Ne corteisie ne savoirs, 

Ne jantillesce ne avoirs, 

Ne force ne chevalerie, 

Ne hardemanz ne seignorie, 

Ne biautez ne nule autre chose. 


‘Sommer, op. cit., I, pp. 114, 115-116. What virtues were ascribed to knights 
and what qualities to the order of chivalry by the people of the Middle Ages appears 
excellently in Hue de Tabarie’s L’Ordene de Chevalerie, cf. Barbazon-Méon, Fabliaux 
et Contes, I, pp. 59 ff. 

5Cf. R. Rosiéres, La Société francaise au moyen dge, I, ch. iii; A. Luchaire, 
La Société francaise au temps de Philippe-Auguste, ch. viii. 
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Here he specifically enumerates, from a somewhat biased point 
of view, some of the other general qualities of a knight. As 
an author and a poet he maintains everywhere—and particularly 
in Lancelot—that these qualities, and others that constitute real 
knightly perfection, can be achieved only in and by the love 
and service of ladies. 

More specifically, if not more dogmatically, André le Chape- 
lain maintains the same thesis: ‘‘X VIII. Probitas sola quemque 
dignum facit amore.’’* But Chrétien illustrates the dictum: 
*““N’est mie prodon qui trop dote,”’ says Lunette (Yvain, 997). 
According to every law of love it is quite right for Fenice ‘qu’ 
ele le (Cligés) prist por sa proesce’’ (Cligés, 2919). But praise 
for prowess can not be won, says Yvain (vv. 5095 ff.) by 
following a life of ease; indeed, 

Maint haut hom par lor peresce 
Perdent grant los, que il porroient 
Avoir se par le monde erroient. 


Alexander (Cligés, vv. 154 ff., 161-162) remarks that 


Proesce est fes a mauves home 
Et as preuz est mauvestiez some. 


The mere desire for fame in arms is evidence of knightly virtue. 

But a perfect knight must have other virtues in addition to 
valor: He is courteous (Cligés, 153; Lancelot, 705, 2999; Yvain, 
265, 1293), brave, generous and honorable (Yvain, 21; Cligés, 
184); he even gives way before another (Yvain, 6254-6364). 
A knight is loyal (Cligés, 2639) and anxious to preserve his 
honor (Cligés, 2673, 2698); he is modest (Cligés, 5016) and not 
evilly proud (Yvain, 3983). A good knight must be able to 
keep his temper (Lancelot, 1605) and forgive those who show 
him any discourtesy (Yvain, 5789); nor will a true knight take 
bribe or wrongful reward (Yvain, 4053), for it is his duty to 
rescue the forlorn (Lancelot, 1311); indeed, he would rather 
fight than do any wrong (Lancelot, 2660). Above all, a knight’s 
promise, especially to his lady, is inviolable (Lancelot, 1067, 
1220). 

As to the qualities a knight should not have, Bademagu 


® Andreae Capellani, De Amore, ed. E. Trojel, Havniae, 1892, p. 311. 
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tells a few of them to his son, and Meleagant sufficiently illus- 
trates them in his character (Lancelot, 3222 ff.). 

In these, Love’s precepts for behavior, Ydoine instructs 
Amadas and grants him her love on the condition that he fulfill 
them. Says she: 


Or vous otroi toute m’amour; 

Par tel convent com vous dirai, 

Sour tous homes vous amerai. 1226 
Or vous penés d’estre amiables, 

Et enseigniés et servicables, 

Frans et courtois a toute gent 

Et preus et larges ensement, 1230 
Dous et gentix a acointier, 

Ne ja n’amés faus losengier. 

Orguel, sourfait ne desmesure 

Ne faites ja, n’en aiiés cure; 

Laissiés trestoute vilounie, 1235 
Encriemeté, toute estoutie; 

Soiiés de haut cuer et de sage, 

Car mult estes de haut parage. 


It will be noted that Ydoine has added something new to 
Chrétien’s conception of a good knight. But she is not yet 
through with her injunctions: 


Puis si errés de terre en terre 

Vostre pris pourcachier et querre. 1250 
Larges soiiés et frans et prous: 

Li vostres soit dounés a tous. 


Si soiiés tex, biaus dous amis, 1259 
Si vaillans et de [si] haut pris 
Que sauve i soit l’amour de moi.’ 


The three lines last quoted introduce a matter that was the 
constant care of Ydoine as well as of many another mediaeval 
lady. Once the lady granted her love, it was incumbent upon 
the knight to prove himself worthy of it. This he usually did 

7Cf. Amour’s instructions to Amant in the Roman de la Rose, vv. 2110 ff.; 
W. A. Neilson, The Origins and Sources of the Court of Love ([Harvard] Studies and 


Notes in Philology and Literature, V1), pp. 168-212. 
8 Cf. La Dame de Fayel in the Chatelain de Couci. 
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by absenting himself for from three to seven years in order to 
win praise and fame for the sake of his lady.® 

Not only must the lady’s good fame be preserved by the 
nobility of the lover, but care must be taken that her reputation 
be not spotted by the slanders of evil tongues. When Amadas 
lies in a faint at her feet, Ydoine thinks that she will have very 
evil fame if he is discovered there (vv. 1081 ff.); when she 
herself faints in the hotel at Lucca, she takes good care to 
conceal the cause from the people (vv. 3212 ff.), and she keeps 
up the deception by continuing the journey to Rome so that 
no one shall suspect that there is anything extraordinary 
between her and Amadas (vv. 3876 ff.). 

Chrétien’s predilection for a noble lover has already been 
noticed (Yvain, 1386 ff.). He refers to the matter again in 
Cligés (vv. 2972 ff.): Fenice rejoices that Love has caused her 
to incline to “‘Le plus cortois et le plus preu.”” She is as careful 
about her reputation as is Ydoine; she does not want her 
name and that of Cligés to be coupled with those of Tristan 
and Iseult in the mouths of the people (vv. 3145 ff., 5260, 
5309 ff.). She thinks that if their affair is carefully handled 
they need never have blame on account of it (vv. 5361). 

It may be said that secrecy was the prime tenet of the system 
of courtly love; extra-marital as it was, common sense demanded 
that the love be concealed. But eventually the rational neces- 
sity for the fact was forgotten, and secrecy imposed its commands 
in situations where there was no obvious reason for it. Lovers 
ordinarily suffer the pangs of their passion a long time before 
divulging it even to each other, for had not André said: “II. 
Qui non celat, amare non potest’’? and “XIII. Amor raro 
consuevit durare vulgatus.” Certainly, Alexander and Cligés 
suffer in silence for a long time, and Amadas follows their 


example. 
Ja n’iert seii ce que je vuel 


says Alexander (Cligés, 633), nor does Amadas (vv. 375-76) wish 


. sou consel descouvrir 
A estrange ne a privé. 
® Cf, infra, p. 197. 
13 
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The matter of secrecy was carried to such an extreme that 
even in his avowal the lover made use of ‘“‘moz coverz”’ (Amadas, 
474 ff.; Cligés, 1041). At all costs must the torments of love 
be concealed (A madas, 376, 3212; Cligés, 3000, 4329).'° 

But however hard it may be for him to do so, and however 
much he may try to avoid the issue, the lover must capitulate 
in the end, for Love is the enemy of stubborn ones (Cligés, 
3821 ff.). This is the corollary of André’s dictum ‘IX. Amare 
nemo potest, nisi qui amoris suasione compellitur.’’ In Amadas 
Love is not so stern; he gently instructs the lover how to begin 
his plaint (vv. 472 ff.). 

“XX. Amorosus semper est timorosus.” Cligés (v. 3819) 
illustrates André’s law and so does Amadas. Ydoine, knowing 
nothing of the youth’s passion, calls him to her: 


Amadas en est en effroi; 

Ne set ke faire ne que dire, 

Que trop a chi grevex martire, 

Car dou celer li est mult grief 460 
Et dou descouvrir a meschief. 

A grant paour et a grant honte 
Commenche a basse vois son conte. 471 


But what, after all, is the cause of love? André answers 
this difficult question out of hand: ‘‘Amor est passio quaedam 
innata procedens ex visione et immoderata cogitatione formae 
alterius sexus ....’’" Chrétien says with more preciseness 
that the cause of love is beauty. At any rate, it is beauty 
that inspires the love of Alexander and Soredamors (Cligés, 
494, 897) and of Cligés and Fenice (Cligés, 2967). When 
Amadas went to serve Ydoine at the feast, it was as though 
he had never seen her before. 


Ore escoutés com grant tourment 

Li avint de cele aventure: 

De cou dont onques mais n’ot cure 

Fu si souspris estre son voel 235 
Que mors en dut estre de doel. 

N’est pas mervelle, qu’il la vit 

A cele feste a tel delit, 


10 Cf, P. Tarbé, Chansons de Thibaut IV, pp. 79-80, Chanson liii. 
De Amore, p. 3. 
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Si tres bele et si envoisie, 

A ciere fine, et si haitie 240 
Que nule feme n’ot mais tant 

Biauté en soi ne biau semblant. 

En l’esgarder de la pucele 

Li saut au cuer une estincele 

Qui de fine amor I’a espris; 245 


The last three lines observe a convention of which Chrétien 
has made much, namely, that the eyes carry love to the heart. 
This motif is elaborated in great detail in Cligés (484 ff., 698 ff., 
2961 ff., 3832), and it is not forgotten in Yvain (vv. 1368, 
2015), Erec (vv. 2091 ff.) or Lancelot (vv. 3988-08). 

As a rule the ladies of the romances were amorous enough, 
and sometimes they even made the first advances,” but occa- 
sionally the lady is pictured as being very haughty toward 
love. The direct source of this conceit was the troubadour 
poetry of Provence, in which haughty ladies abound; in time 
the characteristic was personified as Dangier in the Roman de 
la Rose. But in depicting the lady scornful of love, Chrétien 
and others were only elaborating a truth which André reduced 
to a sentence: “‘XIV. Facilis perceptio contemptibilem reddit 
amorem, difficilis eum carum facit haberi.”” More need not be 
said. But when the lady finally succumbed to Love’s demands, 
she paid dearly for her early disdain. Soredamors, who, before 
she saw Alexander, could never find one to please her (Cligés, 
445 ff.), was afterwards destined to pass many a sleepless night 
because of love for him. Ydoine, who was certainly more 
“‘fiere”’ than “‘la fiere de Calabre”’ herself," was also fated to 
suffer dolorously for love of Amadas. 


Mult i demaine male vie 

Quant d’Amadas est departie. 

A ire gist et a dolor; 

Ainc mais feme si grant langour 

N’ot onques mais por son ami; 2555 
Bien se proeve l’amors en li." 


12 Cp. Belissant in Amis, Rimel in Horn; cp. also Le Petit Jehan de Saintré. 

18 Cf, Ipomedon, ed. Kélbing and Koschwitz, vv. 446 ff. 

14 Sometimes the lady availed herself of ‘‘dangier” even after she had accepted 
her lover; cf. Lancelot, vv. 3955 ff., 3975-77. 
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Encore gist a grant dolour 

Malade contre lit d’amour, 

La contesse qui plus se deut 2885 
Que ne fist Tristran por Yseut, 

N’ele por lui quant l’ama plus. 


Neither Chrétien nor André can claim the credit of inventing 
the pathology of love; that is as old as Sappho, at least; prob- 
ably it has existed ‘‘des le tans as premiers amans.”” But both 
Chrétien and André give considerable space to it. Says the 
latter: ‘‘XV. Omnis consuevit amans in coamantis aspectu 
pallescere.””’ Again: “‘XVI. In repentina coamantis visione cor 
contremescit amantis.”” In Cligés the lover grows pale and 
trembles (v. 462) and sighs (v. 453); he loses senses and 
‘“‘memoire’”’ as well (vv. 2115, 3872). The mere thought of 
his lady causes Lancelot to lose color and power of speech 
(vv. 1449, 5263). That Amadas was a victim of the disease in 
all its virulence will appear from the following passages: 


Ne set s’il a joie ou dolour, 

Ou amertume ou doucour; 250 
Ne set se il la vit ou non 

Par songe ou par avision; 

Si a la memoire perdue 

Et si tourblee la veiie 

Que de sa main chiet li coutiax. 255 
La couleur li prist a cangier 258 
Et en la face et ou menton. 

.I. souspir jeta a larron 

Tres par mi les vaines du cuer. 261 
D’eures en autre couleur mue, 586 
Mainte fois se pasme et tressue ;!® 


But the torments of love do not stop here: “‘X XIII. Minus 
dormit et edit, quem amoris cogitatio vexat.’’ Alexander and 
Soredamors pass many a sleepless night in weeping and sighing 
(Cligés, vv. 614 ff., 882 ff.), and so does Fenice (Chigés, vv. 
2992 ff.). Love so torments Fenice that she, like Amadas 
(v. 588), loses the desire to play. Guinevere’s beauty, like that 


416 See further vv. 4354, 4442, 5126. 
16 See further vv. 779, 786, 825, 1071, 1114, 1117. 
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of Ydoine, is impaired by love-grief (Lancelot, vv. 4207 ff.; 
Amadas, vv. 2557 ff.).'7_ Love is not all bitter, however, for 
both Fenice and Amadas enjoy their pain (Cligés, 4575; Amadas, 
290).'8 But whatever pleasure there may be in Love’s torments, 
Amadas is really in a pitiable state on account of them: 


Le mangier et le boire pert 335 
Si que li cuirs as os s’ahert, 

La cars s’en fuit, tant est destrois. 

Si mal la vit a ceste fois 

Que demi an gist en langueur.'® 


Ydoine is even worse off—if possible: 


Pale devint si afeblist, 

Et sa bele couleurs noircist. 

Bien pres est atainte de mort. 

De riens que voie n’a confort. 2560 
A dolour torne tout son cors, 

As os se prent li cuirs dehors. 

Sa face coulouree et tendre 

Devint plus pale que n’est cendre. 

Mal a au cuer, mal a au cief; 2565 
Amadas n’ot onques si grief, 

Ne tel paine ne tel anui 

Por li comme Ydoine a por lui.”° 


If the lady’s beauty wounds the lover to the heart and 
causes him to languish pitifully, she is also the physician who 
can heal love’s wound. Fenice refuses to see any doctor, for 
there is only one physician, Love, who can cure her illness 
(Cligés, 5807 ff.); nor has Lancelot 


. talant ne volante 1352 
D’anplastre querre ne de mire 
Se sa plaie ne li anpire; 
Mes celi querroit volantiers . . 


As far as Amadas was concerned, 


17 See further Cligés, 4575 ff., 5070 ff., 5100; Yvain, 2756 ff.; Blancandin, 961. 

18 See further Cligés, vv. 3070 ff., 3080 ff., 3101 ff. 

19 See also vv. 588 ff. 

20 More will be said about this matter in the next paper: Amadas et Ydoine: 
II.. Celtic Remains, under ‘‘The Malady of ‘Hereos.’ " 
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Ne l’esteiist en autre terre 

Autre mire mander ne querre, 

De Monpellier ne de Salerne, 

Car sa doleur toute gouverne 

La damoiselle et son delit.”! 319 


“XXVII. Amans coamantis solatiis satiari non potest.” 
Indeed, Erec and Enide would not have ceased to survey each 
other even for reward (Erec, vv. 1502-03). The Amadas poet 
is not much concerned with this element of courtly love, or 
else he neglects it because he is too busy otherwise. But when 
Amadas disinters Ydoine in the cemetery (vv. 6529 ff.) it 
appears that he recompenses himself for whatever he has 
previously lacked in this respect. 

Early in his career the knights reproach Amadas because he 
loves no gentle lady: 


De tous biens en amenderoit, 

Plus frans et plus courtois seroit, 110 
Et plus hardis et mix vaillans, 

De toute riens plus entendans. 


Their opinion is a reflection of that of Chrétien and André. 
“‘O, quam mira res est amor, qui tantis facit hominem fulgere 
virtutibus tantisque docet quemlibet bonis moribus abundare!”’ 
According to the former it makes a lover rich, powerful and 
hardy (Lancelot, 634) and enables him to bear all sufferings 
(Lancelot, 3124). Every act of Lancelot’s is intended to show 
the effect of love on the character of the lover; he is Chrétien’s 
(or rather, Marie de Champagne’s) conception of the knight 
who has reached perfection through love.” 

In addition to endowing the knight with every virtue, love 
increases his valor and strength in battle (Erec, 911; Cligés, 
4122; Lancelot, 3650 ff., 3685 ff.). Many a time the sight of 
his lady or the mere thought of her has turned the tide of 
battle in the lover’s favor; Amadas would surely have lost the 
fight to the “‘maufé” if the thought of Ydoine had not given 
him new strength and courage (vv. 6287 ff.). 

21 See also Guy of Warwick, ed, Zupitza, 265 ff.; Gower, Balades, XXVII. 

22 De Amore, p. 10. See also Roman de la Rose, 2110-2253, Gower, Balades, L. 


*3In Escoufle the Comte Richard de Montivilliers is always in love and so 
always hardy. 
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Very closely connected with this is another motif—of which 
the Amadas poet has not availed himself—so strikingly illus- 
trated by Peredur ab Evrawc and Perceval. André formulates 
the law in these words: ‘‘ XXIV. Quilibet amantis actus in 
coamantis cogitatione finitur.” and ‘XXX. Verus amans 
assidua sine intermissione coamantis imaginatione detinetur.” 
The thought of his lady overcomes Lancelot more than once 
(vv. 715-733, 1436-39, 1546-47). 

Only once does Amadas make use of Chrétien’s favorite 
conceit that the heart follows and remains with the lover and 
is his,”4 in the lines: 

Ja soit ce que m’ aiiés trait hors, 
Douce amie, le cuer du cors; 699 
Et si ne l’avés pas o vous, 

Ains est si perdus entre nous: 

Vous ne l’avés, ne je ne I’ai. 702 

“XXV. Verus amans nil beatum credit nisi, quod cogitat 
coamanti placere’’ says André. Lancelot amply illustrates this 
pronouncement: Whatever his lady does seems good to him 
(vv. 3960, 4094), for a lover must unhesitatingly obey all love’s 
commands for the sake of his lady (vv. 369, 4372, 4502). The 
lady’s command is sovereign (vv. 5672, 5876, 5910) and the 
lover must execute it quickly and gladly (v. 3816). The lover 
is the servant of the lady and of Love (Yvain, 1442) and his 
lady’s will is the lover’s will (Yvain, 4599). The expression of 
this rule, as well as ‘“‘X XVI. Amor nil posset amori denegare,”’ 
is seen in the following passages of Amadas et Ydoine: 

Oi avés confaitement 1485 
S’ entraiment de cuer loiaument 

Cil doi amant a grant hounour 

Par fine loiauté d’amour. 

En leur corage n’a devise, 

De nule part n’i a faintise. 1490 
Ce que I’un plaist li autres veut, 

Li uns sans l'autre riens ne deut; 

Li uns n’a joie ne leéce 

Pour coi li autres ait tristrece; 

4 Cf, Cligés, 4346, 4464, 4490, 5091, 5178 ff.; Lancelot, 1240, 4710; Yvain, 
2639, 2733. 
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Tant par est leur amors loiale, 1495 
Sans faintise et sans teche male, 

Que I|’uns ne puet sans |’autre avoir 

Ne bien ne mal sans nul voloir, 

Ne ja departison de rien; 

Ensamble un mal, ensamble .i. bien; 1500 
Communax leur est a coustume 

Maus, biens, doleurs et amertume. 

De toute riens sont si a un 

Que tout recoivent en commun. 


It is the courtly lover that speaks when Amadas says to Ydoine 
on her resurrection from the tomb: 


“Ma douce amie, et je l’otroi; 

Ce que vous plaist, il plaist a moi; 

Sans felounie et sans orguel, 

Quanques vous volés, et je voel, 6770 
Et vaurai tant com serai vis.” 


“XII. Verus amans alterius nisi sui coamantis ex affectu 
non cupit amplexus.’’ In its broadest signification the rule is 
faithfully followed by both Amadas and Ydoine. More than 
once the latter swears that she will have no other lord, and 
the thought of another lady never crosses Amadas’ mind; 
indeed, he is astonished and grieved that Ydoine should suggest 
such a thing: 

“‘ Amie, 
Certes, je ne cuidoie mie 
Que me tenissiés a si faus. 
Ne sui mie si desloiaus 
Que je voelle apres vous avoir 4945 
Confort n’en vie remanoir, 
Ne vivre a droit ne a tort. 
Se vous morés, parmi la mort 
Irai a vous a terme brief.” 4949 


Nothing could exceed such loyalty. It is a common trait in 
Chrétien’s romances also. Soredamors dies of a broken heart * 
(Cligés, vv. 2621 ff.); Laudine wants to kill herself on the 
death of her lord (Yvain, 1150, 1602), and both Lancelot and 


25 Cp. the deaths of Tristan and Iseult and the death of the lady in Les Dous 
Amanz. 
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Guinevere all but take their lives on hearing the (false) news 
of their lover’s death (Lancelot, vv. 4175, 4198, 4275, 4305). 

To recapitulate, the Amadas poet makes use of the following 
stock conventions of courtly-love literature: That love should 
be well placed in a knight worthy of the lady’s affections so 
that her reputation may be safe; that love should be concealed 
from the people; that Love instructs the lover how to behave 
and makes of him a pattern of all the virtues; that the lover is 
timorous, but that the lady’s beauty causes him to confess his 
love; that the lady is disdainful of love; that love-pains cause 
loss of color, trembling and languishment, but that the lady is 
the physician of the lover’s ills; that when the lover has been 
accepted, he is happy only in obeying the lady’s commands; 
that the heart passes from one lover to another. Some use is 
also made of the idea that the lover can never satiate himself 
with looking at his beloved. 

But none of these conventions has prevented the poet from 
portraying a real passion; that he was dealing, modo suo, with 
characters of real life, and not with artificial puppets of courtly 
imagination, is less apparent from the courtly rules he follows 
than from those he does not follow. He forcefully repudiates 
Chrétien’s and André’s main thesis that love is illicit and 
adulterous. More than once Ydoine sets aside André’s first 
rule: ‘‘I. Causa conjugii ab amore non est excusatio recta.” 
This matter will be dealt with below and more fully.” 


2. ROMANTIC CONVENTIONS 


Literature has always pictured the evil as foul-featured, 
and, by contrast, the good as beautiful. So, the evildoers of 
romance are usually filthy and deformed wights, while the 
heroines and heroes-are models of beauty. 

The pictures of the personal beauty of Amadas and Ydoine 
follow the conventional pattern. More often than not in the 
romances, the man’s comeliness is summarily dismissed with a 
line—‘‘ Mult i aveit gent dameisel (Milun, 293)’’; but Chrétien, 

26 For courtly love see further: E. Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman de la 
Rose, ch. 1; Raynouard, Choix des Poésies des Troubadours, 11, ‘‘ Des Cours d’Amour”’; 


W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Gower and Chaucer, pp. 1-20; G. Paris, La Littérature 
francaise au Moyen Age, 3d ed., pp. 199 ff. 
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with his irrepressible love of detail, goes further, and so does 
Compare the description of the young 
Cligés, vv. 2761 ff., with the description of Amadas, vv. 58 ff. 
The poet was more interested in drawing the picture of the 
heroine; here he could let his imagination run wild—and he 
usually did—though Chrétien, in his unimaginative moments, 
says that the lady was more beautiful than words could tell— 
after he has exhausted all the stock epithets and comparisons. 
Even if there be nothing original in the description of Ydoine, 
the passage is worth citing as one more picture of a beautiful 


the author of Amadas. 


lady. 


Like Marie’s hero Guigemar, Amadas was disdainful of love 
for a long time. More often it is the lady who is scornful. 


27 Cp. the picture of Laudine, Yvain, 1492 ff.; Fenice, Cligés, 2725 ff.; Sore- 
damors, Cligés, 815; Enide, Erec, 411 ff.; Urraque, Parlonopeus, vv. 4863 ff.; 
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De sa feme une fille avoit 

Qui mult estoit et gent et bele. 
N’ot si renoumee pucele 

De cha les mons, de grant biauté, 
De francise ne de bonté. 

Le chief ot bel et bien réont, 

La greve droite et blanc le front, 
Et deliés et blons les crins, 

Plus reluisans que n’est ors fins; 
Mult les avoit et biaus et lons: 
Aval li toucent as talons. 

Le vis ot blanc et bien traitis, 
Et les eux vairs et signouris, 
Doug le regart, et simple et sage 
Que nus n’i pot noter folage, 

Ne nul samblant de lecerie, 

Nul seul trespas de vilenie; 
Biau nes, biau vis et bouce bele, 
Fresce couleur com fleur novele. 
De cors est alignie et gente 

Si com Nature i mist s’entente 
A li fourmer en tous endrois, 


Piés et jambes, bras, mains et dois; 


Sans toutes tekes estoit faite 
Si com ymage en or pourtraite.?’ 


Aude, Girard de Viane, p. 90. 
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140 


150 
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Something has been said of this matter in dealing with courtly 
conventions; since it is also a romantic convention, it must be 
touched again here. 
Paragon of beauty as she was, Ydoine had still one fault, 
C’onques ne fu fille a nul roi 
N’empereour n’a duc n’a conte, 
Qui si tenist petit de conte 
Au droit d’amor com el faisoit. 175 
D’amour si sourquidie estoit, 
Et si fiere et si orgilleuse, 
Vers tous houmes si desdaigneuse, 
Qu’el ne prisoit en son corage, 
Por biauté ne por vasselage 180 
Nul houme ou monde por rikece, 
Pour parenté ne pour hautece, 
Qui regart li fesist de l’oel. 
Mult par estoit de grant orguel. 


The author’s observation in the last line is just. But Amadas 
was not the first—nor the last—to have occasion to complain 
of the hardness of his lady’s heart. A number of fair ladies, 
not so hardy as the ‘Wyf of Bathe,’ or perhaps not so expert, 
doubtless said, as did Criseyde: 


Shal noon housbonde seyn to me “chekmat!”’ 
For either they ben ful of Ialousye, 
Or maisterful, or loven novelrye. 


Indeed, ‘‘La Fiere de Calabre” was so haughty toward love 
that she swore she would marry only the bravest knight in the 
world; Ipomedon’s beauty—at first—made absolutely no im- 
pression on her (vv. 446 ff.). Still more haughty, if possible, 
was the beautiful Orgueilleuse d’ Amour who thought, she could 
“‘gab”’ all men “‘tos tans,’’ but who, when Blancandin kissed 
her, swore to have his head, or else hang him, or else burn or 
drown him. But Blancandin’s three kisses have, as it were, 
unspelled her, and she soon begins to sigh for love of the hand- 
some knight now more interested in the pursuit of arms than 
in ladies. Very similar to Ydoine is Felice in Guy of Warwick. 

The mention of Guy calls to mind another convention of 
romantic poetry—the lover of low degree, a favorite in ballad 
and other non-aristocratic literature. 
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It seems beyond question that Amadas, if not of low degree, 
was at least of lower birth than Ydoine, and that was enough 
to satisfy the convention. The poet often speaks of the Duke 
of Burgundy as Amadas’ “‘sire”’ and “‘signour,”’ for his father 
was seneschal to the Duke. Here Amadas resembles Guy, 
whose father was steward to the Earl (Count in the French 
version). But that Amadas was of no very mean estate is 
evident enough from the fact that his father, though he held 
fiefs from the Duke, held lands from other lords as well. Here 
we have to do with that complicated feudal system which 
sometimes made even the King of France the vassal of one of 
his vassals.** But the rank of Amadas is more analogous to 
that of the Chatelain de Coucy, who was simply a knight and 
a gentleman, than it is to that of Guy. 

Not infrequently the hero of a romance who falls in love 
with a high-born lady is of mean rank only in appearance. 
Thus, Guillaume de Palerne is not really a squire—he is the son 
of the King of Sicily, carried off by a wolf in infancy and reared 
in ignorance of his parentage. Horn is also a foundling who at 
first sight seems to be of lower rank than his lady. Descending 
from royalty we come to Gautier d’Aupais ?® and his mistress, 
both of whom were children of respectable gentlemen, though 
Gautier, when he falls in love, is only a servant. 

Perhaps the best example of the convention is the Middle 
English Squyr of Lowe Degre.*° A squire to the King of Hungary 
loves the King’s daughter and makes his moan to her. She 
does not repulse him because of his mean rank, but promises to 
love him in return, stipulating, as do both Felice and Ydoine, that 
he first render himself worthy of her love by the performance 
of deeds of arms: 


For, and ye my love should wynne, 
With chyvalry ye must begynne, 
And other dedes of armes to done, 
Through whiche ye may wynne your shone; 
And ryde through many a peryllous place, 175 
As a venterous man to seke your grace... . 
28 Cf. R. Rosiéres, La Société francaise au moyen Gge, I, 29. 


29 Ed. E. Faral, Classiques francais du moyen Gge. 
30 Ed. W. E. Mead, Boston, 1904. 
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Till seven yere be comen and gone; 
And passe by many a peryllous see, 
Squyer, for the love of me. . . 


In the above quotation we see another convention of romantic 
poetry—the conceit that the lover, in order to prove that he 
really loves his lady, and to prove as well that he is worthy of 
her love, must seek fame in knightly adventures for her sake 
for a certain number of years.*! Ydoine addresses to Amadas an 
injunction similar to that which the Princess of Hungary 
addresses to her father’s squire: 


Par droite nature devés 

D’armes preus estre et alosés, 1240 
Car vostre pere et vostre ami 

L’avront tos jors esté issi. 

Et au plus tost que vous porés 

D’armes avoir, les requerés 

Que il prient vostre signeur 1245 
Le duc, qui vous veut grant honeur, 

Qu’il les vous doinst si ricement 

Com il doit et a vous apent. 

Puis si errés de terre en terre 

Vostre pris pourcachier et querre; 1250 
Larges soiiés et frans et prous; 

Li vostres soit dounés a tous; 

Si vous serai loiaus amie 

A tous les jours mais de ma vie.” 


Accordingly, then, Amadas 


Trois ans entirs cerke son pris 
Noblement par pluseurs pais. 1434 


Is this type of fidelity test possibly of Celtic provenience? 
In The Wooing of Emer ® we read: ‘‘ ‘Fair is the plain,’ said 
Cuchulain, ‘the plain of the noble yoke.’ ‘None comes to this 


31 The usual period of probation was seven years, at least in name: it may 
have been more or less. Cf. J. Hall, King Horn, p. 139, note to line 732. 

% Cp. the regeneration through love of Le Chevalier a La Mance in the romance 
of that name, ed. A. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1866-67. 

33 Cf. T. W. Rolleston, Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race, p. 186; R. I. Best, 
Bibliography of Irish Philology and Printed Irish Literature, Dublin, 1913, under 
“‘Tochmarc Emire.” 
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plain,’ said Emer, ‘who has not slain his hundreds, and thy 
deeds are still to do.’’’ So even the valiant Cuchulain had to 
pass a period of tutelage under the Amazonian Scathach till he 
could win Emer as she desired to be won—by battle. It must 
be confessed, however, that the heroes of Irish romance did not 
usually have to be told to go prove themselves worthy of love 
by mighty deeds; they were usually beforehanded in such 
matters,** and the young hero had either proved his prowess 
before seeking love, or would not seek it till he had done so. 
That in the French romances it should be left to the lady to 
instruct the lover in this matter illustrates, not only the deca- 
dence of lovers, but the antiquity of the concept. ‘‘La Fiere 
de Calabre,’’ who was so proud that she would marry only the 
most valiant man in the world, makes some pretty sharp 
comments on this subject—to Ipomedon’s shame (Ipomedon, 
vv. 866-904). Like Amadas, Ipomedon asks arms of his father 
(vv. 1737 ff.) and goes out into the world to seek adventures 
(vv. 1769 ff.). Torrent of Portyngale is also sent out to perform 
valorous deeds for the sake of his lady, though not by her.® 
After his three or seven years of probation were over, the 
lover did not necessarily cease to perform valorous deeds for 
the sake of his lady. When there were no wars, knight and 
noble sought an outlet for their ebullient spirits in mock wars 
or tournaments. The historical fact has been put to good use 
by the poets, according to whom tournaments served as an 
occasion for the lovers to prove their valor and the supreme 
beauty of their lady, in addition to serving as a sort of matri- 
monial clearing-house for the benefit of unmarried damsels.* 


Cf. Cahal, Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland, L., 1894, p. 224; Young Conal, 
op. cit., p. 68. 

85 J. C. Halliwell, Torrent of Portugal, vv. 64 ff. The late prose Cleriadus also 
makes use of the motif. 

A fidelity test of a somewhat different nature is found in Le Bone Florence de 
Rome, Ritson, Metrical Romances, III, pp. 47-104, vv. 995-1000; Emere must bring 
Garcy’s head to Florence before she will be fully his wife. This again seems very 
much like a relic of Irish folklore, which delighted in imposing conditions on every 
possible occasion. 

Another curious type of fidelity test is seen in the ballad Tom Potts. Lady 
Rosamond sends a letter to Tom; if he blushes while reading it, he is her true lover; 
if he laughs, he may look for a lady elsewhere; cf. Child, English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. 

36 Cp. Partenopeus, Lancelot, Ipomedon. 
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If we may believe Chrétien, the institution of the tournament 
for the sparrow-hawk was an old one in King Arthur's land. 
It was at such a tournament that, for the sake of the fair Enide, 
Erec won the hawk from the arrogant stranger; Durmart le 
Galois does as much for the Queen of Ireland.*’ Failure to 
have fought many battles and to have overcome many knights 
for the sake of one’s lady was regarded with astonishment, if not 
contempt.** In this respect Durmart was somewhat “lache”’ 
at first, but later he entirely wiped out his early shame in the 
tournament before Arthur (vv. 6770-8811). Ipomedon acquits 
himself in the same fashion in the tournament arranged to 
settle ‘‘La Fiere’s”’ political difficulties.*® 
At the tournament assembled a month after Pentecost, 

Chrétien tells us: *° 

La ot tante vermoille ansaigne 

Et tante bloe et tante blanche, 

Et tante guinple et tante manche, 

Qui par amors furent donees . . . 
In the tournament in which Amadas won great glory for himself 
and his lady (vv. 4254-4556) the poet does not mention that 
he wore a sleeve, or even so much as a ribbon in her honor, 
as the custom was. But he was in no wise lacking in this 
respect when he went out to ‘do his chevalrye.’ Ydoine does 
not let him go before 

Par druerie li envoie 

Une enseigne de fine soie 

Bien ouvree d’oevre soutil, 

Et une mance de cainsil, 

Et une cainture a armer. 1359 
Nor does she forget him during his absence: 

Ses rices drueries beles 

Li renvoie souventes fois, 1465 

Et as guerres et as tournois,— 

Aniaus, caintures, guimples, mances 

De cainsil, ridees et blances. 


37 Erec, 773 ff.; E. Stengel, Durmart le Galois, vv. 2661 ff. 

38 Stengel, op. cit., vv. 1620 ff. 

39 Cf. the deeds of arms done for a lady’s love in Chaitivel, and Giglain’s mighty 
deeds in Le Bel Inconnu. 

49 Frec, 2135 ff. 
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The custom was a widespread and a pretty one. Even 
Alexander of Macedon and the Greeks who fought at Troy are 
sent to war and carnage bearing a sleeve or other token of 
love." Perceval, the Chatelain de Couci, Durmart and Blan- 
candin were so provided,” though Gui de Nanteuil had to do 
without.“ The Chevalier a la Mance informs us of the reason 
for wearing these tokens: 


Mais amors m’aprent et ensegne 
Que de vous aie aucunne ensengne, 
U guimple u mance por porter 

En armes por moi conforter.“ 


Not infrequently, as Amadas has indicated, these love tokens 
were sent by a messenger. But messengers between lovers 
performed much more important tasks than this: Garin is as 
indispensable to Ydoine as Kurwenal is to Tristan or Brangene 
to Iseult. Cligés and Fenice would have found themselves in a 
sorry plight if it had not been for Thessala and Jehan; Yvain 
would have been badly off without the help of Lunette. Guin- 
evere is more fortunate, for she has any number of damsels 
on whom she can depend to send a message to Lancelot as 
occasion arises. Even though these people may be the ancestors 
of the unsavory Pandar and the old Trotta-Conventos, their rdle 
is usually innocent enough in the romances; their service is 
usually restricted to carrying messages. While absent at the 
court of Duke Helymans, Galerent does not forget Fresne, but 
corresponds with her by means of messengers who come and 
go secretly, very much as Amadas and Ydoine correspond: 


Par privés messages qu’il ont, 

Qui souvent vienent et revont, 
S’entremandent a leur plaisir 

Tout leur privauté et leur desir, 1480 


4 Cf. Alixandre, p. 122, 21; Troie, v. 15102. 

# Perceval le Galois, vv. 13594; Chatelain de Couci, vv. 702 ff.; Durmart, vv. 
6827 ff.; Blancandin, vv. 1214 ff., 1785 ff., 4367 ff. 

43 P, Meyer, Gui de Nanteuil, p. 74: ‘‘ Ne porte pas ensengne, manche ne penon- 
cel.” Cf. also Galiens li Restores, vv. 225-226, ed. E. Stengel, Ausgab. u. Abhandl., 
LXXXIV, p. 651; Audefroi le Batard, ed. A. Cullmann, p. 106, 22. 

“4 A. Scheler, Li Dis dou Chevalier a le Mance, vv. 133 ff. 
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Secrecy and concealment in love have been dealt with as 
courtly conventions. It need only be remarked in passing that 
secrecy and concealment were romantic conventions as well. 

A very pretty picture in Amadas is that of the old knight 
who leads Ydoine’s palfrey by the ‘rich rein of beaten gold’: 


Par la rice resne la tient 

.I. vius chevaliers qui la guie, 

Car mult souvent ont en baillie 4620 
Teus gens les dames a guier 

Et a conduire et a mener, 

Que mains est doutés hom de jors 

Que li jovenes en toutes cors. 4624 


History tells us that it was a mediaeval custom for high-born 
ladies to have a knight lead their mounts by the bridle; a 
passage in Lancelot shows the custom: 


Apres la biere venir voient 560 
Une rote, et devant venoit 

Uns granz chevaliers, qui menoit 

Une bele dame a senestre. 


But it is even better illustrated by Cleomades: 


Ordeneement chevauchoient 16648 
Car cascune dame tenoit 
i. chevalier qui l’adestroit.“ 


Situations in which it is an old knight who is the bridleman, 
however, seem to be rare; only one has come to my notice, 
in Amadis de Gaula, Bk. III, ix (I quote Southey’s translation): 

“Lady, said he, seeing your good will, I would obey you in 
a thing of toil and danger, how much more in this which is so 
necessary to me.’’ Then they went toward the town; an old 
knight who led her bridle gave it to him of the green sword to 
lead, and he rode forward to prepare the stranger’s lodging, for 
he was that lady’s steward.” 

If the old bridleman is the Amadas poet’s contribution to the 
motif, then we have an interesting footnote to Amadis de Gaula. 

Forced marriages are so common in romance literature that 
one might almost consider them as a romantic convention. 


4 Cf. also Wigalois, ed. F. Pfeiffer, p. 226; Tandareis, ed. F. Khull, vv. 14938 ff. 
14 
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There is no doubt that under the social system of the Middle 
Ages, which was opportunist, if it was anything, many a high- 
born lady was married against her will to a lord for whom she had 
no personal inclination. Such marriages must have taken place 
so often that they became commonplace, and so aroused no 
particular attention on the part of the writers of the time. 
The Amadas poet takes it for granted, as do the principals 
themselves, that Ydoine should make a good and profitable 
match with someone who would be able to hold the Duchy after 
the death of the Duke, for she was heir to all the land. This 
situation, too, was so commonplace that it passed into literature 
without any comment. 

Aside from the case of Ydoine, perhaps the best illustration 
of a woman married against her will is the case of Iseult or 
Fenice.“ One thing is certain: a lady who objected to her 
husband would get little sympathy in the Middle Ages; if her 
lord was too uncouth for her dainty taste, she might get kiss 
and caress elsewhere; sometimes she did. 


3. LITERARY CONVENTIONS 


Under this heading a few words may be said about the use 
of dreams, visions and personifications. In Amadas et Ydoine 
we have to do with a kind of dream that belongs to a somewhat 
different category from that which served Guillaume de Lorris 
and his followers so well; it might be called the admonitory 
dream. 

In verses 2061-2302 we are told how Ydoine hired three 
witches to frighten the Count of Nevers into abandoning his 
marriage with her. The night before the event they appear 
miraculously in his chamber, and cause all his men to fall into 
a deep sleep. The Count is apparently awake, but, ‘‘encanté”’ 
as he is, he has what he deems to be a dream or a vision; if he 
had been asked, he would not have been able to explain other- 
wise the presence of those whom he takes to be the three Fates. 
The Fates gain his confidence and then proceed to describe 

46 Nicolette also resists marriage to an undesirable lord. In Celtic romance, 
Emer was betrothed against her will, and so was Deirdre; so also was Ae, Find 


Mac Cumaill’s daughter. See further, Marie, Milun; Orable in Les Enfances 
Guillaume; Oriana in Amadis; Decameron, III. ix. 
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what will happen to him if he is so hardy as to carry out his 
intention of marrying Ydoine. 

Of course, the whole thing is a hoax, and everyone concerned, 
except the Count, knows it is; but the reader is supposed to 
credit the influence of the Fates to the degree to which the 
Count actually believed in them: he dcubted them not at all, 
and so the reader must admit the reality of the vision. 

Whether Ydoine is prevaricating when she says: 


De par diu en avision 
M’est par .iii. termes aparu 
.I. biaus hom flouri et canu, 2952 


or whether she really thought she had had a vision, is equally 
beside the point: the Count believes that she had one, as he 
also believes that St. Peter and the three Fates appeared to 
her in Rome (vv. 7148-7233). These two visions might be 
cailed didactic and explanatory respectively, for in the first 
Ydoine is instructed to go to Rome, and in the second she 
learns the cause of her languishment, and is advised to separate 
from the Count. 


Previous to Guillaume de Lorris the vision was not a crystal- 
lized literary convention, and what use was made of it in 
literature, as in Amadas, was rather elementary. Charlemagne 
is twice visited by admonitory visions. Once he dreams that 
Ganelon has snatched his lance from him so that it breaks and 
flies in pieces; then he dreams that he is beset by a leopard 
and a bear against which a greyhound defends him (Roland, 
718 ff.). Again, the angel Gabriel makes known to him a 
battle which he will have to fight (vv. 2525 ff.). In another 
vision he foresees the struggle of Ganelon’s kinsmen to release 
the traitor (vv. 2555 ff.). The later Charlemagne gestes have 
not failed to keep the dream in some form or other. Li Corone- 
menz Loois * relates a fearful dream which was had by Count 
Guillaume. In Floovant, Galien, the father of the Saracen 
Ferragus, dreams that his son is attacked by a lion.** Jn 

47 Ed. E. Langlois, SATF, vv. 287 ff. 


48 Ed. H. Michelant et F. Guessard; cf. p. xx; cf. also G. Vandeli, I Reali di 
Francia, II, Part 2, Lib. II, cap. viii. 
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Fierabras, Charlemagne’s dream is a variant of the last named 
above in the Roland.*® 

Elsewhere than in poetry the dream was treated by Frede- 
garius in his Chronicle (III, 12), and if it be argued that the 
Amadas poet was very probably unfamiliar with this work, it 
can be said in reply that he probably was acquainted with the 
Book of Daniel which served as Fredegarius’ source. 

But if both Fredegarius and the Bible be discredited, it can 
hardly be maintained that the poet was ignorant of Macrobius’ 
Commentary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis and the text of 
Scipio’s dream which it preserves. This work alone was suffi- 
cient to introduce the dream as a literary motif. Both Lorris 
and Chaucer bear witness to the popularity of the Dream of 
Scipio in the Middle Ages. To assert that the Amadas poet 
drew directly from Macrobius would be extremely hazardous, 
and no such assertion is intended; the purpose here is only to 
show where the dream was treated before him. 

The same purpose is observed with regard to the literature 
dealing with personifications. Here, as in the matter of dreams, 
it will be remarked that the personifications occurring in Amadas 
are very elementary: Nature and Amour head the list as the 
oldest; then comes Fortune, also of respectable age; and then 
the three quite modern ones—Pité, Francise and Paours. 

Just as in the Zneid we find an admonitory dream, so also 
we find there a number of personifications (VI, 273-81). Terror 
and Fear are personified in the tenth book of Apuleius’ Meta- 
morphoses. Very popular in the Middle Ages was the Psycho- 
machia, in which personifications abound, as well as in Avitus’ 
imitation thereof. More popular still, perhaps, was the De 
Nuptiis inter Mercurium et Philologiam of Martianus Capella; 
it was even used as a text-book. Therein appear Grammar, 
Dialectic, Rhetoric, etc. Not long after Martianus, Ennodius 
imitated the De Nuptiis in his Paroenesis Didascalica. Isidore 
of Seville has in his Synomyma a dialogue between a man and 
Reason. Boethius was known and read throughout the Middle 
Ages; it is doubtless his personification of Fortune that has 
passed into Eneas, Lancelot, Guigemar, Floire et Blanchefleur 
and Amadas. Aldhelm, in his poem De Laude Virginum, depicts 

49 Cf. A. Kroeber & G. Servois, Fierabras, vv. 6136 ff. 
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a battle between virginity and the principal vices. Boniface 
personifies the virtues and vices in his Enigmas. 

Nearer to the poet than these writers in Latin, however, 
were didactic writers of his own age and tongue. Hugues de 
St. Victor (d. 1141) made use of personification in his Arche 
Morale, and so did the Renclus de Molliens (c. 1200?) in the 
Roman de Charite. Two writers who died about 1200, Gautier 
de Chatillon and Alain de Lille, both introduce personification 
into their works, the Alexandreis by the former, and the De 
Planctu Naturae and the Anti-Claudianus by the latter. A writer 
of the poet’s own time, and a romancer himself, Raoul de 
Houdan, used the convention in various works—the Songe 
d’Enfer, La Voie de Paradis and the Roman des Eles. 

So it appears that the author of Amadas had plenty of models 
for the use of personification, so many, in fact, that he might 
have done better in this respect if he had not been so busy 
doing something else. 


4. THESIS 


Whatever may interest us most in the romance, the feature 
which interested the poet most was the subject of pure and 
loyal love. At the very beginning of his story he plainly 
announces his theme: 


D’un amant vous voel raconter, 10 
Et d’une amante ki ama 

Mult loialment tant com dura. 

Dire vous voel com il avint 

A cheus qu’Amors ensemble tint 

Toute leur vie sans trichier, 15 
Sans vilenie et sans dangier. 

En cest afaire, en ceste amour 

N’avint onques fors grant ennour, 

Et de .ii. pars grant loialté 

A tous les jours de leur aé. 20 


When Ydoine has finally accorded Amadas her love, the poet 
observes: 

Si s’ajoustent naturaument 1176 

Par si fine loial amour 

Et de tel fu que ja mais jour 
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C’aient a vivre n’estaindra, 
Tant com cascuns vivans sera. 1180 


Their love is such 


Que ja mais jor n’erent trouvé 4681 
Doi amant de leur loialté 

De tous endrois sans traison 

Et sans vilaine mesprison, 

De bones meurs, en tous samblans 4685 
Sormonte|nt] tous autres amans 

Qui sont et qui or ont esté 

Dont on avra dit et conté 

Ne en estoire n’en cangon 

Par raisnable description: 


The Amadas poet was not alone in his attitude toward loyal 
love; two of his great German contemporaries held similar 
ideas, so similar, in fact, that it is worth quoting at length from 
their works. Gottfried von Strassburg has been reading the 
story of the loves of Tristan and Iseult, and has resolved to 
communicate the results of his reading to all noble hearts, for 


ez ist in sere guot gelesen. 172 


guot? ja, innecliche guot: 

ez liebet liebe und edelt muot, 

ez staetet triuwe und tugendet leben, 
ez kan wol lebende tugende geben; 
wan swA man hoeret oder list, 

daz von s6 reinen triuwen ist, 

da liebent dem getriuwen man 
triuwe und ander tugende van: 
liebe, triuwe, staeter muot, 

ére und ander manic guot, 

daz geliebet niemer anderswa 

s6 sére noch s6 wol sé da, 

da man von herzeliebe saget 

und herzeleit uz liebe klaget. 

lieb ist ein als6 saelic dinc, 

ein als6 saeliclich gerinc, 

daz nieman 4ne ir lére 

noch tugende hat noch ére. 
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s6 manec wert leben, sé liebe frumet, 

s6 vil s6 tugende von ir kumet, 

owé daz allez, daz der lebet, 

nach herzeliebe niene strebet, 194 


For the moment Gottfried overlooks the nature of the love of 
which he is about to tell, and allows himself to be carried away 
by the contemplation of ideal love in the abstract such as he 
can approve. Wolfram von Eschenbach is more direct and 
precise: 

valsch geselleclicher muot 

ist zem hellefiure guot 

und ist hoher werdekeit ein hagel. 

sin triuwe hat sé kurzen zagel 

daz sie den dritten biz niht galt 

fuor sie mit bremen in den walt. 


Dise mAniger slahte underbint 
iedoch niht gar von manne sint. 
fiir diu wip stoze ih disiu zil. 
swelhiu min raten merken wil, 
diu sol wizzen war sie kére 

ir pris und ir ére, 

und wem sie da nach si bereit 
minne und ir werdekeit, 

s6 daz sie niht geriuwe 

ir kiusche und ir triuwe. 

vor gote ich guoten wiben bite, 
daz in réhtiu m4ze volge mite. 
scham ist ein sl6z ob allen siten: 
ich endarf in niht mér heiles biten. 
diu valsche erwirbet valschen pris, 
wie staete ist ein diinnez is, 

daz ougestheize sunnen hat? 

ir lop vil balde alsus zergat, 
manec wibes schoene an lobe ist breit: 
ist dA daz herze conterfeit, 

die lobe ich als ich’ solde 

daz safer ime golde. 

ich enhan daz niht fiir lthtiu dinc, 
swer in den kranken messinc 
verwurket edelen rubin 

und al die A4ventiure sin: 
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dem gliche ih rehten wibes muot: 
diu ir wipheit rehte tuot, 

dane sol ich varwe priieven niht, 
noch ir hérzen dach, daz man siht. 
ist s’inrehalp der brust bewart, 

so ist werder pris da niht verschart.*° 


That Gottfried should take occasion to defend true iove, 
and that Wolfram should feel it necessary to indicate the 
deportment proper to it is evidence that there was more than 
one lady of the stamp of the Dame de Fayel in the society of 
the time; but it is also evidence that feeling was turning against 
that type of woman. The kind of lady that Wolfram praises 
is illustrated by his own heroine, the beautiful and loyal Cond- 
wiramurs. Kudrun, Rimenhild and Blanchefleur are of the 
same type, for they remained loyal under very difficult circum- 
stances. Guy of Warwick’s lady, Felice, and the King of 
Hungary’s daughter remained true to their lovers through all 
vicissitudes, while Orable (Enfances Guillaume) and the dame of 
Orson de Beauvais might have served as models to Penelope 
herself. If there were ladies of the stamp of Guiteclin’s wife, 
Sebile, there were a few also, of the type of Ydoine, whom the 
poet presents 

Com la plus tres loial amie 4978 
Que on oist mais en roumans 
Puis le tans as premiers amans. 


But we do not have to take the poet’s word for it: Ydoine 
proves that she is just about what the poet says she is. After 
she has accorded Amadas her love, she seals their compact by 
an exchange of rings. Here the ring, gage of love from time 
immemorial, takes on a special significance: it becomes a 
symbol of the sacredness of the marriage vow itself. How 
important the ring is appears to best advantage when the fairy 
knight says that Ydoine has given him the ring which Amadas 
gave to her. Such an act would have been most damning 
evidence of a breach of loyalty, and for the moment Amadas is 
almost persuaded that Ydoine had been unfaithful to him. 
But she did not give the ring to the maufé: he seized it. 


50 Parzival, I, 47 ff. See also Walther von der Vogelweide, No. 69, ed.Bartsch. 
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Loyalty is again illustrated by the suffering of the two 
lovers on a sickbed, first Amadas and then Ydoine (vv. 2450 ff.). 
But she was to meet a still greater test of loyalty; the fact of 
Amadas’ madness in no way affects her love for him; she seems 
almost to ignore it, for with sublime confidence in the depth 
and power of her love, she undertakes the truly uncanny task 
of curing him, venturing into his lair with no other aid or 
protection than three of her squires (vv. 3627 ff.). It is the 
faith and loyalty of love that have enabled Ydoine to bring to 
a successful close this ‘adventure perilous.’ 

If love deserved to be called at all loyal, the lover would 
surely have no desire to live after the death of his beloved; 
evidence of this attitude is found elsewhere than in literature. 
Ydoine realized this, and out of the greatness of her affection 
sought to prevent Amadas from killing himself after her death 
(vv. 4828-4947): 

Adont pense com boune drue 
Estrange loiauté d’amour 
Pour assouagier sa dolour. 4960 

The ‘‘estrange loiauté”’ is Ydoine’s story of how she killed 
three illegitimate children which she had by three of her cousins 
before she loved Amadas (vv. 5080 ff.). It was an heroic shift, 
and only barely served, for if it had not thus become incumbent 
upon Amadas to live and pray for the salvation of her soul 


” 


Se fust illuec ocis de doel 5304 
Tout maintenant, mult volentiers, 
Et comme amans fius et entiers, 


Perhaps enough has been said to illustrate the loyalty of 
our lovers. The poet insists on two other points, the first of 
which is that this love was natural: 


Natureument leur est venus 

Cis dous fus es cuers et creiis. 

Ne leur vint pas pour manger fruit, 

Ne pour boire, ce sachiés tuit, 

Par coi li pluseur destruit sont 1185 
Qui ¢a arrieres amé ont, 

Com de Tristan, dont vous avés 

Oi, et de pluseurs assés. 

Mais cist sont de fine amistié 
Natureument entreplaié. 1190 
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Potions and charms to secure love were common enough, 
as Juvenal, Theocritus and Horace attest; it is related that 
Lucretius went mad from the effects of a love-draught. The 
canny Find Mac Cumall was more fortunate: he recognized 
clearly enough the nature of the nuts sent him by Maer, the 
wife of Bersa, and buried these love-charms a foot deep in the 
earth. It is not improbable that in some romance unknown 
to the present writer, but known to the Amadas poet, fruit was 
used for the same purpose, for, since the time of the Garden of 
Eden, fruit has, upon occasion, exercised a baneful influence 
upon man. Proserpina learned only too well the penalty for 
eating fruit in the garden of Hades, and it was an apple that 
wrought the ruin of Guingamor on his return from the land of 
Faéry. Less harmful was the fruit described in the romance 
Esclarmonde (vv. 1264 ff.); indeed, anyone who ate of it would 
straightway become young, even ‘“‘s’il avoit mil ans vescu sur 
terre.” Quite as marvellous was the fairy apple that was food 
and drink to Connla of the Golden Hair. 

The third point upon which the poet lays special emphasis 
is that the love of Amadas and Ydoine was pure. That it was 
so was through no fault of Amadas, be it confessed, but because 
of Ydoine’s inflexibility. What was the usual and conventional 
habit of young people in this respect in the period in which 
Amadas was written and before it, may be judged by the 
knight’s reproof to Amadas that he loved no lady, since ‘‘de 
tous biens en amenderoit”’ (v. 109). By contrast it is shown 
to still better advantage in the attitude of Ydoine: 


Requis ent l’avoient pluisour, 185 
Mais ainc n’i vaut metre s’amor; 

Onques ne vaut par druerie 

Avoir ami ne estre amie; 

En despit avoit tous amans 

La pucele preus et vaillans. 190 


Both of the principals of the romance are almost anomalies 
in their time; but their attitude, and particularly that of 
Ydoine, marks the beginning of a new conception of love. We 
might expect that a lady so minded would never love at all, 

51 The Rennes Dindsenchus, Revue Celtique, XV, 334. 
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or if she did, that she would be very proper about it: and so 
she was. Amadas, who first falls a victim to love, is in a some- 
what uncertain position. He wants Ydoine for his “amie,” but 
what else he wants is not clear until, without hope of anything 
else, he definitely demands ‘‘ bele pramesse sans proufit.”’ 

For her part, Ydoine’s affection for Amadas was at first 
purely platonic, 


Car mult l’aime en son cuer et prise 
De boine amour sans druerie. 43 


But when she is led to believe that Amadas harbors other 
emotions for her, she feels insulted and injured (vv. 526 ff.), 
and her attitude is still more clearly and uncompromisingly 
defined on the occasion of Amadas’ next visit: 


Trop as ton sens arriere mis 742 
Qui quides estre mes amis 

Et me dis que d’amour t’amaisse. 

Mix vauroie estre en .i. fu arse 745 
Et detraite a .iiii. chevaus 

Et par montaignes et par vaus 

Que feisse tel lecerie 

Que t’amaisse par druerie. 749 


It is no wonder that Amadas sighed ‘“‘de cuer parfont.”’ 

But once Ydoine has promised him her love, there is no 
turning back; she is now as sincere and whole-hearted in 
capitulation as she was previously in resistance. She hopes, as 
does Amadas, that, when he returns from his wanderings 
worthy of her, their love may be openly declared, and that they 
may be united. If she would rather be drawn by horses than 
love basely, so she would rather suffer a like fate than give her 
body to one to whom she cannot give her heart. With the 
capableness which her very name indicates she set out to 
prevent any such disaster. Her deception of the Count by 
means of the three witches has been mentioned above. With 
the same steadfastness of purpose with which she once refused 
Amadas she now consistently refuses the Count, her lord, so that 

Ydoine, qui dame est noumee, 


Por cou qu’est contesse espousee, 
Mais encor est pucele et pure. 2653 
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Her purity is her constant preoccupation: 


Mais si bien gardee m’en sui 
Comme loiaus compaigne fine 
Que pucele sui et mescine, 3512 


After he had defeated the fairy knight and resuscitated 
Ydoine, it must have seemed to Amadas, who was still pretty 
much a partisan of the old usage, that he had earned a lover’s 


right: 
Ce li feist volentiers 6673 
Dont a eii tant desiriers, 
Que bien i voit et tans et lieu. 
Ydoine is the torch-bearer of the new code, however, and 
icestui gieu 
Ne li otroie ne consent; 
Ains li moustre raisnavlement 
Raison tant qu’il set bien et voit 
Que faire lors pas ne la doit. 6680 


“Icel desir devés targier 6726 
Tant quel puissiés sans pecié faire 

Et a grant joie et a cief traire 

Que nus n’i puisse vilounie 

Noter, ne mal ne felounie.”’ 6730 


According to Ydoine, everything must be done properly and in 
order. Not of her can it be said that the passions of her heart 


vanquished the dictates of her reason: 


“Si cuic, voiant tot mon barnage, 
Ouvrer ensi qu’a grant hounor 6745 
Me partirai de mon signour 

Et que serai vostre espousee 


Et s’ore le me fassiés, 6751 
Bien savés que fait ariiés 

Si grant pechiet et si cruel, 

Et si orible, et si mortel 

Que puis ne poriiés ja mais 6755 
Selonc crestienté apres, 

Nule baillie avoir de moi 

D’espouser fors encontre loy 

Et en avoutire jesir; 
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Por ce vous en vient mix sofrir 6760 
.I. poi de terme por avoir 

A joie plus vostre voloir. 

Ensi le ferons, biaus amis, 

Car c’est le miaus, a mon avis.” 


“Ce que vous plaist, il plaist a moi,’’ says Amadas. What else 
can he say—or do? 

The poet’s insistence on natural love and on pure love leads 
one to suspect him of some ulterior motive. Our suspicions 
seem to be justified and explained by lines 1181-90 quoted 
above on page 209, especially the lines printed in italics. The 
poet comes as near as poets ever did—in an age of impersonal 
and uncritical literature, in which the writer is the instrument 
and mirror of society and not society the victim of the writer’s 
cleverness—to declaring that he is writing an anti-Tvristan. 

Without attempting to define too closely the limits of any 
epoch whose literature is characterized by certain definite traits, 
it may be said, for the sake of convenience, that as regards 
French literature, the year 1200 divides the old from the new. 
The last half of the twelfth century was the period wherein 
the Arthurian and courtly romance grew, flourished and declined. 
In the first years of the thirteenth century a new tendency is 
visible in literature. The poets now no longer looked exclusively 
to the matter of Britain or of Rome for models or material for 
their poems. There was a reaction, not violent, but certain, 
against the exotic, and a growing predilection for homely stuff. 
Poets turned once more to native material, re-wrote the old 
gestes and composed new ones. But the period was national in 
another sense also: Not only were Raoul de Cambrai and 
Huon de Bordeaux celebrated in verse—people of lesser stature 
and humbler manners, such as Galerent and the Comtesse 
d’Anjou, were sung as well. The poet did not disdain to choose 
his heroes and his heroines from the society in which he him- 
self lived. 

The recensions and continuations of the old chansons de 
geste did not form a particularly valuable addition to French 
literature, but of the new romance, which may be called the 
romance of manners, the opposite was true. In so far as the 
new literature represented actual contemporary life, of the 
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upper classes at first, and later of the bourgeoisie, whether in 
the é¢popée or elsewhere, it was valuable for other reasons than 
artistic merit or emotional appeal. 

The spirit which produced the new literature was not different 
from the temper of the times: the two were halves of the 
same whole. But this spirit was quite different from that which 
had produced and enjoyed the romances of courtly love under 
the tutelage of Marie de Champagne and her high-priests 
Chrétien and André. It was a spirit of protest, not only against 
foreign models, but particularly against an anomaly in social 
life represented by Marie’s verdict that love is impossible 
between married persons. Apparently there were some sober 
people who thought that marriage was not necessarily a bar to 
happiness, and that it could be found in the married state in 
spite of the inelasticity of the feudal system in these matters. 
Probably the few of Marie’s status understood and endorsed 
her attitude; but the classes below hers did not understand it; 
and they would not have it in the literature which had come 
down to them, or up to which they had come. It is Amadas 
et Ydoine that leads the return to common sense. 

The apogée of the reaction was reached in Guillaume de 
Lorris’ Roman de la Rose, which, in spite of its allegorical 
machinery, presented a less artificial attitude toward women 
than had prevailed under the influence of troubadour poetry 
and manners of the twelfth century. The same romance, in 
Jean de Meun’s continuation forty years later, shows the 
disintegration of the ideal conception of a real woman. And 
the ideal continued to decline till it ended in the muck of the 
débat, satire and fabliau. 

If one keeps Tristan in mind while reading Amadas, as the 
poet must certainly have had it in mind, it is impossible not to 
compare and contrast the two heroines at every step. The 
former poem presents the arch-type of loyal but illicit love; 
the latter represents the arch-type of loyal and pure love. 
Independently one would have arrived at the conclusion that 
the Amadas poet intended to oppose his characters to those in 
Tristan; he himself removes all doubts by saying so. 


Joun R. REINHARD 
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AMADAS ET YDOINE: I1.—CELTIC REMAINS 


N La Littérature francaise au Moyen Age Gaston Paris ex- 
presses the opinion that Amadas et Ydoine belongs to those 
“Romans d'origine sans doute bretonne.” “...nous y 
signalerons des traces de mythologie, comme le réle attribué a 
trois sceurs fatidiques qui président a la naissance et a la destinée 
des hommes, et des lieux communs comme la folie du héros 
causée par l’amour.”’ ! 

In the preceding paper it was pointed out that Amadas et 
Ydoine seems to fall into a fourth category of literature not 
mentioned by Jehan Bodel, namely, the roman d’aventure. It 
was further observed that Amadas diverges from the pure 
romance of adventure type in so far as it lays stress on love 
rather than on adventures. The elements of courtly love which 
it shows have already been treated: here the purpose is to 
examine what remains Amadas does show of the Arthurian or 
roman d’aventure type. The materials for our study are found 
in the account of Ydoine’s attempt, by means of sorceresses 
and visions, to avoid marrying the Count of Nevers, vv. 1986-— 
2314, and how she preserved herself ‘‘ pucele et pure’’ when the 
Count failed to be intimidated, vv. 2315-2440; of her abduction 
by a supernatural personage, vv. 4625-4665; of Ydoine herself 
as the victim of a charm, vv. 4725-5363, and how she was rescued 
from false death by Amadas, vv. 5584-6461. Finally, we shall 
study the various phases of love-sickness and love-madness, 
VV. 232-1057; 1792-1859; 2488-2521; 2710-2761; 3090-3414. 
Our examination will illustrate Paris’ remarks and furnish 
additional reasons for believing that his primary statement is 
probably true. 


I. WITCHCRAFT AND FAERY 
1. Sorcery 


In literature, at least, witchcraft has always been the means 
of accomplishing the impossible, either for good or bad ends. 


1 Cf. 4th edition, 1909, p. 113. 
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It would be difficult to say when hard-beset mortals first had 
recourse to supernatural aid. Clerks cunning in these matters 
were not always well received by the rest of society; white 
magic was looked on with a more or less tolerant eye, but black 
magic and those who practised it were damned. The magic 
employed by Ydoine under stress of necessity certainly looks 
more black than white; in order to frighten the Count into 
breaking his engagement to her, 


Trois sorcieres, sans demorance, 
A quises, qui de ingremance 2008 
Sevent entr’ eles toute l’oevre. 


Such handmaidens as these had never before been found, says 
the poet, and to prove it he cites a number of their powers: 


. sevent de nuit voler 
Par tout le mont, et de la mer 
Faire les ondes estre em pais 2025 
Comme la terre . 
Resusciter la morte gent, 
Des vis l’un a I’autre figure 2031 
Muer par art et par figure; 
Houme faire asne devenir, 
Et ceus qu’il voelent, endormir, 2034 
Et puis songer cou que leur plaist; 
Bestes orgener en forest, 
Murs remuer et trembler. tours, 2037 
Et les euwes courre a rebours. 


Witches were not infrequently called to the aid of lovers. 
In the 4ineid, IV, 487-91, Anna consults a sorceress on behalf 
of Dido.2? In Cligeés Thessala by her cunning performs good 
offices for Fenice. In Marie’s Les Dous Amanz the lady’s 
Salernian aunt is skilled in the art of ‘‘ phisike, herbes e racines.”’ 
So also in Eracle a witch ministers to the loves of Parides and 
Athenais. 


2 It was probably this passage that the Amadas poet had in mind; but see 
Enéas, vv. 1900 ff. 
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2. Charms, Potions, Visions, Geisi 


Witchcraft accomplishes the desired end, of course, by means 
of an agent: this is sometimes tangible, in the shape of physical 
charms or potions, sometimes intangible, in the form of visions 
or geisi.2 Usually magic agents were employed for the purpose 
of gaining or retaining love. Deianira, jealous of Iole, sought, 
with disastrous results, to preserve the love of Heracles through 
a charm supposed to lie in the blood of Nessus.‘ According to 
the testimony of St. Jerome, in his additions to the Eusebian 
Chronicle, ‘‘Titus Lucretius, poeta . . . amatorio poculo in 
furorem versus ... propria se manu interfecit.””> Juvenal 
condemns such philtres and potions in the most forceful lan- 
guage. Lucian speaks of preparing a love-charm;’ Horace 
devotes the whole of the fifth Epode to them, while Ovid is very 
skeptical of their efficacy. Certainly they are unavailing to 
call back Simaetha’s lover Delphis.* A very curious and 
disgusting instance of the use of charms to preserve love is 
related by the Corrector Burchardi.® 

Such love-charms were used by the Celts as well as by other 
peoples. Love-marks are of frequent occurrence, and some- 
times love-nuts appear.’® Diarmuid had a love-spot on his 
cheek that made him irresistible to all women." Charms of all 
sorts are put to unavailing use in her effort to get a husband by 
a maid in the Consilium Mediae Noctis.“ But in Celtic folk- 
lore we find that charms were employed to prevent love as well 

®*The plural of the Celtic word geis which means ‘‘taboo,” “prohibition.” 
Cf. R. Thurneysen, Die Irische Helden- und Kénigsage, p. 80 and note 2; T. W. 
Rolleston, Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race, pp. 164-165. 

* Cf. Sophocles, Trachiniae, vv. 572 ff.; Bacchylides, Ode XVI, 13 ff. 

5In Achilles Tatius’ Clitophon and Leucippe the heroine is made insane by a 
love-potion. 

6 Satires, vv. 610 ff. 

7 Hetaerae, Dial. IV. 

8 Theocritus, Idylls, No. 2, ‘‘The Spell.’”” Cf. Dido’s preparation to burn every 
monument of Aineas, Zineid, IV, 494 ff. See also Virgil’s Eclogue VIII, 68-90. 

® Cf. A. Schultz, Das Héfische Leben, 2d ed. I, p. 650, note 1. 

10 Cf. the Rennes Dindshenchus, Rev. Celt., XV, 334. 

1 Cf. S. H. O'Grady, The Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne; see also ed. of 
R. J. O'Duffy. 

12 Cf. Merryman, Ciirt an Meadon Oidce, an eighteenth century poem making 
use of older tradititional material. 
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as to gain it. In Marie’s Yonec, vv. 419 ff., it is a magic ring 
that protects the lady from the attentions of her unloved 
husband. Brun de la Montagne, vv. 3179 ff., has a ring which 
will quench love.” 

In Amadas the charm employed to ward off love is the 
intangible vision, with only partial success. It may be observed 
that the use of the three Fates in this matter is novel in French 
literature. 

3. The Hoaxed Husband 

The mention of Yonec brings us to a large number of instances 
in which a charm is used to prevent the consummation of love 
or to keep the legal husband at his distance while the lady lies 
in ‘“‘avoutire’’ with a more favored lover. 

Probably the Ephesiaca of Xenophon of Ephesus established 
the vogue of the potion drunk, not to preserve love or to obtain 
it, but to escape, by seeming death, an undesired marriage or 
at least preserve virginity. The motif has been used well enough 
by Masuccio Salernitano in his Novellino in dealing with the 
loves of Mariotto and Gianezza; by Luigi da Porto in his 
Istoria . . . di due nobili Amanti; by Shakspere in Romeo and 
Giraldi Cinzio in Gi Ecatommiti (III. 5). It is a potion of this 
sort that causes Alis in Cligés to have deceptive dreams. Some- 
times the unloved husband is befooled by visions produced by 
pure witchcraft, as was Thibaut in Les Enfances Guillaume. 

If literature be considered as more or less a reflection of fact, 
we may be able to find in the life of the Middle Ages, courtly 
influences apart, an explanation of the existence of the hoaxed 
husband in its literature. It seems to be fairly well established 
that under the feudal system a lady of rank had little or nothing 
to say in the matter of whom she should marry. Marriages 
were arranged according to the requirements of land and its 
succession. The noble married, not conformably to the dictates 
of his own heart, but according to the dictates of reason, which 
counseled him, if he had no land and castles, to acquire them by 
marriage, or if he had, to increase his holdings thereby. There 
was nothing to prevent him loving his wife even so, but it often 


13 Other charms of a similar nature will be considered below in the sections 
“Bridal-Night Resistance’ and ‘‘The Hoaxed Husband.” 
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happened that she did not love him, and it was from that cause 
that the evil arose. If the lady happened to be the only heir of 
a rich baron—as was Ydoine—her situation was even worse, 
for usually the lord called up three of his vavasours and forced 
her to marry one of them.“ Also, the lord was often absent 
from home; if he was not at war, he was attending a tournament, 
or at least following the chase. Such absences, often prolonged, 
were extremely harmful to the marriage relation. Even if the 
lady might ordinarily have had no desire to seek extra-marital 
consolation, frequent and extended absence of her lord provoked 
that desire and provided opportunity for fulfilling it. Amorous 
chatelaines sought love outside the bonds of wedlock; sometimes 
they did not have far to seek.” 

It was inevitable that such liaisons should appear in literature 
and that literature should develop the details thereof. The 
cases of simple adultery need not detain us long; in the first 
place they are too numerous, and in the second they do not 
present the element of magic—save in the case of Tristan—with 
which we are concerned here. To that category belong the 
loves of Equitan and the seneschal’s wife. A rather close 
parallel to this is found in Durmart le Galois. In Yonec the 
lady seeks consolation for an old and ill-favored husband in the 
embraces of a young and handsome knight. In Tydorel the 
motif is further complicated with a fairy knight. Renard le 
Contrefait develops the situation in Lazstic, making the lover 
conquer the betrayed husband in war. The fair lady of Fayel, 
though chary of her reputation, at last yields to the embraces 
of the Chatelain de Coucy, for she would not have him die. 
The bright and shining examples—if one may use those terms— 
of marital infidelity, however, are Guinevere and Yseult; ™™ 
neither of them profited much by it in the end."" 

14 Cf, Ragueau, Glossaire du Droit francois, ed. Lauriére, ‘‘ mariage.” 

15 See, in general, H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind; R. Rosiéres, La Société 
francaise au moyen Gge; A. Luchaire, La Société francaise au temps de Philippe Auguste. 

16 Cf. Warnke, Lais de Mari de France, pp. cxxvii f. 

162 In the Welsh Triads Yseult was known as one of the three incontinent women 
of Britain; her sisters were the other two. 

17 For literature on the subject of the deceived husband consult the studies 


of M. Landau, Die Quellen des Dekameron, and A. C. Lee, The Decameron on tales 
II. 9, 10, III. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, V. 10, VII. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, VIII. 1. 
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To a different category belong the cases in which a lady sets 
aside her husband through false death brought about either 
consciously or unconsciously, in the latter case, usually by 
means of witchcraft. Both Solomon and Samson have the 
unenviable reputation in mediaeval literature of having been 
shamefully deceived by their wives. Says Guiot in his Bible: 18 


Quant moi membre de Salemon, 2134 
De Costentin et de Sanson, 

Que fames engignierent si, 

Molt me truis d’eles esbahi. 


Chrétien de Troyes was more specific; when the worthy 
doctors of Salerno hear of Fenice’s (supposed) death, 


Lors lor sovient de Salemon 
Que sa fame tant le hai 
Qu’en guise de mort le trai. 


The ill fame which Solomon enjoyed among our ancestors 
seems to rest upon the very old and widely current tale of 
Solomonand Marcolf. The best preserved version is in German.?° 
A certain King Flore has fallen in love with Solomon’s wife 
Salme; he lands before Jerusalem with his army in order to 
carry her off by force. But Solomon defeats Flore and throws 
him into prison under the guardianship of Salme. While im- 
prisoned Flore’s wizard nephew Elias sends him a ring which 
inspires Salme with love for him when she puts it on her finger. 
Salme effects Flore’s escape and promises to follow him six 
months later when a messenger shall come for her. At the 
proper time the “‘spilman”’ arrives, bringing with him a “‘ zouber- 
wurze’’ (v. 613). Upon eating the root Salme appears to be 

18Ed. J. Orr. See also Sept Sages, vv. 424-28; Elie de St. Gille, vv. 1793-08; 
“‘Blason des Femmes,” Rom. IX, 299; ‘‘Blasme des Femmes,” Rom. XV, 316; 
Mahn, Die Werke der Trobadors, IV, 236; Chabaille, Li Livres dou Tresor par Brunetto 
Latini, Lib. II, Pt. 2, cap. 89; Baudi de Vesme, Del Reggimento del Messer Francesco 
Barberini, p. xix; d’Ancona, Una Poesia . . . di Antonio Pucci, p. 25; Langlois, 
Roman de la Rose, vv. 9203 ff.; Reinhard, Eledus et Serene, vv. 2441, 6867 ff. 

19 Foerster, Cligés, vv. 5876 ff. 

20F, Vogt, Salman und Morolf. For further material connected with the rape 
of Solomon’s wife, cf. Vogt, op. cit., pp. xli ff., and Jagié, Archiv f. Slav. Philol., I, 


82 ff.; Child, Ballads, IX, 1 ff., and critical material to “‘John Thomson and the 
Turk.” 
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dead (vv. 629-51). All efforts to revive her are fruitless and 
she is duly buried. On the third day the “‘spilman” disinters 
her and carries her off to his master (vv. 751-60). 

A rather feeble imitation of the Solomon and Marcolf 
(Morolf) story occurs in Li Bastars de Buillon; *' it is essentially 
the same story as that told by the ballad “John Thomson and 
the Turk.”” The motif of false death is more closely followed in 
Martin Le Franc’s Champion des Dames: “‘ Morte se fist, qu’on 
l’enterrast.””* It is not related that she employed magic, but 
we may assume that she did so. However, the best use of the 
motif has undoubtedly been made by Chrétien in Cligés. Here 
Fenice makes use of Thessala’s magic potion which shall cause 
her to seem dead; the doctors are unable to restore her to life 
and she is buried as a corpse; Cligés opens the coffin and the 
lovers are happily united. It is a successful case of husband 
deception.” 

In Amadas Ydoine sets her husband apart from her at first 
and always, not by means of a vision, potion or other charm, 
but by her tears and plaints and the protest that she will die 
if he touches her; this latter may be construed as a reflection of 
the Celtic geis.2* But the magic vision has a retroactive 
influence: the Count is also intimidated by the memory of the 
warning given him by the three Fates. Thus the Count of 
Nevers, like so many others, takes his place among the hoaxed 
husbands (vv. 2409-2448). 


4. Bridal-Night Resistance 


Ydoine, betrothed to one man and loving another, had three 
things to do: prevent the marriage if possible, cause it to be null 
and void in case it did take place, and preserve her favors for 
Amadas. We have seen that she had ample precedent for her 
attempt to get rid of the Count; we shall now see that she also 
had plenty of examples for her attitude in the last matter. 

*1 Ed. A. Scheler; cf. vv. 5758-65, 5770-75, 5918-22; 5934 ff.; 6183 ff. 

2 Cf. G. Paris, Mélanges de Littérature, p. 315. 

3 Cligés, vv. 5401-6316. The similarity of Fenice’s awakening by Cligés to 
the resuscitation of Ydoine by Amadas is striking; but it should be noted that 
Ydoine’s false death was brought about not through her desire to escape a lover, 
but by a lover’s desire to place her in his power. 

%3e Compare the situation in The Wooing of Emer, infra, p. 226. 
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The nuptial-night resistance credited to St. Cecelia has in it 
something of a conjuration and something of intimidation. 
Under the cover of telling him a secret, Cecelia says to her 
newly married husband: ‘“‘Angelum Dei habeo amatorem, qui 
nimio zelo custodit corpus meum. Hic si vel leviter senserit, 
quod tu me polluto amore contingas, statim feriet te et amittes 
florem tuae gratissimae juventutis ....’’** Valerian asks for 
proof, and on the appearance of the angel is convinced. St. 
Cecelia successfully preserved her virginity, not for a mortal 
lover, but for a ghostly one. Chaucer used the story in the 
Seconde Nonnes Tale, basing his version on the Legenda Aurea 
or the French version thereof. But the legend was current, as 
Kolbing has shown,” at the end of the tenth century in a redac- 
tion by Simeon Metaphrastes. Aelfric (c. 995-1020) in his 
Lives of the Saints tells the same story,”* and Cockayne has 
printed another Anglo-Saxon version thereof.?’ 

The manner in which Ydoine preserves her virginity, as has 
already been pointed out,?” is analogous to the method employed 
by St. Cecelia. This situation, except for the dénotiment, is 
very similar to one in the Chevalier as deus Espees. Gawain has 
been granted such intimate favors by a charming damsel that 
he thinks 

. . » ke du plus faire 
Est bien saisons des ore mes. 
A tant se trait un peu plus pres. 


Le es ee 


Et ele commence a plourer 
Moult fort, si ke toute moulla 
Sa face, si s’en merueilla 

Mes sire Gauuains, ce ke doit.?® 


The damsel, unaware of Gawain’s identity—she thinks he is 
dead—explains that she has loved Gawain for many years and 
that it is for him that she is saving her maidenhood.”® 


4 Legenda Aurea, printed by F. J. Furnivall, Originals and Analogues, p. 194. 
25 Eng. Stud. I, 215 ff. 

26 Ed. Skeat, EETS 114, II, p. 358. 

27 T. O. Cockayne, The Shrine, p. 149. 

27a Cf. above, p. 221. 

28 Ed. Foerster; cf. vv. 4934 ff.; 4940 ff. 

2° Op. cit., vv. 4964-5001. 
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More often, however, virginity was preserved by magic 
other than conjurations and exhortations, a potion, ring or 
herb accomplishing the desired effect. Concerning Merlin we 
are told by Paulin Paris *® that “‘ Viviane l’aimait veritable- 
ment tout en ne voulant pas lui sacrifier sa virginité. Pour 
accorder ce double sentiment elle avait . . . fait un charme 
sur l’oreillier o& Merlin posait sa téte, et ce charme lui repré- 
sentait en songe les plaisirs qu’il croyait devoir a la tendresse 
de son amie.” In the Tristrams Saga ok Isondar it is also a 
magic pillow with which Bringvet beguiles Kardin.™ 

In Charles le Chauve it is related that the necromancer Belan 
provided Supplante with a magic ring which would preserve 
her purity: 

. . ne vous en doutes ja 
Que trestoutes les fois que li rois couchera 
O vous en vo lit, quant il se levera, 
De vous sa volonte avoir fait cuidera, 
Et si vous ai convent que ja ne le fera 
Tant que l’anel aies que mes corps vous donra.”’ ® 


The beautiful Supplante is quite willing to marry King Josue 
under these conditions. 


Et quant se vint nuit, la dame fu couchie, 
En un lit ordene miex que je ne vous die. 
Et li rois se coucha les la dame prisie; 
Bien le cuide tenir toute nuit embracie, 
Mais c’est un orilier de coi il s’esbanie.™ 


It is a “‘racine’’ in Raoul de Cambrai that protects the lady 
on her wedding night. She is considerably disturbed on account 
of the approaching nuptials until she hears ‘‘.j. mir par la ville 
qui vint” advertising his powers. She interrogates him and 
learns that he carries with him a marvellous root: 


“‘Diex ne fist dame, tant eiist marit, 
C’elle voloit, que jamais li fesist.”” * 


3° Les Romances de la Table Ronde, I1, 334. 

31 Ed. Kélbing; cf. ch. 87. 

% Histoire Littéraire de la France, XXVI, 112. 
38 Op. cit., p. 113. See also K. Nyrop, Den Oldfransk Heltedigining, pp. 76-78. 
*4 Ed. Meyer and Longnon, SATF, vv. 6861-62. 
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So the valiant lady bought the root: 


Quant il fu eure, vont couchier a delivre. 
La frainche dame si ne s’oublie mie: 

Elle prent l’erbe, en sa bouche I’a mise. 
Et H. coucha avuec s’amie; 

Il l’a ases acolee et baisie, 

Mais d’autre chose ne li pot faire mie. 
Ainc ne sot en cel point demener 

Que de la dame eiist ses volentes.® 


A charm is effective in Orson de Beauvais also, but arouses 


considerable ire on the part of the victim. A ‘‘chamberiere’ 


of Thessala’s stamp furnishes her mistress with an herb of 
magical properties. When Hugues was left alone with his lady 


Lez la dame se couche c’onques nou pout amer. 

Li glos se trait vers li por son cors deporter, 

Et la dame tint l’erbe, si l’an a adese; 

Lors sambla a Hugon, quant la diut apresser, 

Que li cuers li fallit, si commance a trambler; 

Et quant Hugues ¢o voit, si cuide forcener .. . .® 


But perhaps Chrétien de Troyes has made the most artistic 
use of the motif. In Cligés it is through the operation of a 
magic potion that Emperor Alis is exercised with dreams of 


dear delight. Thessala provides a drink such that 


Des qu’il avra beii tel boire 

Que ele li donra a boire, 

Et si girront ansamble andui; 

Mes ja tant n’iert ansanble o lui, 
Qu’aussi n’i puisse estre a seiir, 

Con s’antre aus deus avoit un mur.*? 


Visions of a different sort protect the lady’s chastity in Les 
Enfances Guillaume. Orable loves Guillaume, the son of Aimeri 
de Narbonne. Her opportunist brother marries them by joining 
their hands, in spite of the fact that Orable was already be- 
trothed to the Saracen Thibaut. Fortunately the lady is not 


35 Op. cit., vv. 6870-75; 6879-80. 
86 Ed. G. Paris, SATF, vv. 601-606. 


37 Ed. Foerster; cf. vv. 3201 ff. Sometimes it was real poison the lady drank; 


cf. Cian’s note to Sect. XLVIII of the third book of the Cortegiano, p. 368. 
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only beautiful: she is cunning in lore as well; this stands her in 
good stead in protecting her chastity from Thibaut. That 
night, when they are seated at the marriage feast, a stag pursued 
by sixty hunters and four hundred dogs dashes through the 
hall, upsetting and even killing many of the guests. “Stop 
these enchantments,”’ says Thibaut. But a fire-breathing giant 
takes hold of him, and he begs for mercy. To these wonders 
succeed others: Lions and bears kill the pagan guests, and water 
drowns them. Wearied out with enchantments, as dawn 
appears Thibaut cries to Orable for pity. ‘“‘I hope you had 
pleasant sport with me last night,”’ says she; “you were very 
exacting, but I refused you nothing.’’ Poor Thibaut has to 
believe it. But he has still enough sense left to bid adieu to 
his pretended wife and take himself out of Orange.** 

In Celtic folklore and romance there are many cases of 
damsels united against their will to men other than their favored 
lovers, for whom it becomes incumbent upon them to preserve 
their chastity. In almost every case the bride, who has been 
abducted, lays her captor under bonds (geisi) not to make her 
his wife or mistress for a day and a year, in the course of which 
length of time she expects to be, and invariably is, rescued by 
her lover. Fedelma puts the King of the Land of Mist under 
bonds not to touch her for a day and a year.*® In the tale of 
“Lawn Dyarrig and the Knight,” the lady puts the Green 
Knight under bonds not to touch her for seven years and a 
day.*® The daughters of the Yellow King, whom Conal has 
won and lost,“ and Bloom of Youth,® impose like obligations 
on their captors. 

As an example of a mediaeval tale embodying this situation, 
upon analogues of which the modern tales mentioned above are 

38 Cf. L. Gautier, Les Epopées francaises, 2d ed. IV, 299 ff. It was not necessary 
for Iseult to have recourse to magic in this situation; her honor, if not her chastity, 
was preserved on the wedding night by the substitution of Brangene in her credulous 


husband’s bed. Cf. Gottfried’s Tristan, vv. 12592 ff.; Eilhart’s Tristrant, vv. 
2831 ff. 

39 P. Colum, The King of Ireland’s Son (a modern tale based on older materials), 
Pp. 51-54. 

40 Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland, p. 271. 

“| Tbid., pp. 73-92. 

® Tbid., pp. 226 ff. 
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doubtless based, may be cited ‘‘The Wooing of Emer.” 
Therein geist are not specifically mentioned, but the formula 
thereof is employed in Emer’s words to Lugaid. It appears 
that Forgall, the father of Emer, was opposed to the mating 
of his daughter with Cuchulain. Now while the latter was 
achieving valor under the tutelage of the doughty Scathach, 
his foster-brother Lugaid went forth to woo the maidens of 
Mac Ross. When Forgall the Wily heard this, he went to 
Lugaid and told him of the best maiden of Erinn, who was 
living with him. Lugaid said it pleased him well, and so Forgall 
betrothed her to Lugaid. ‘‘When now Emer was brought to 
Lugaid to sit by his side, she took in both her hands his two 
cheeks, and laid it on the truth of his honor and his life, and 
confessed that it was Cuchulain she loved, that Forgall was 
against it, that it was loss of honor for anyone that would take 
her to wife. Then from fear of Cuchulain, Lugaid did not 
dare to sleep with her, and he returned home again.’’ “ 

But Celtic folklore, as one would expect, also preserves 
instances of charms employed for this purpose. In the story of 
“The Battle of the Birds’’ the giant’s daughter, whose lover is 
temporarily under the spell of forgetfulness, on three successive 
nights protects her virginity from youths who have paid the 
marriage price. The first youth she fastens to a vessel of water 
so that he is unable to approach her; the second youth is 
magically fastened to the latch all night and cannot move; the 
third youth’s foot sticks to the floor the entire night so that 
he cannot touch her.* 

Even though it is far afield, both as to date and literary type, 
I cannot resist citing here a remarkable parallel to the situation 
in Amadas which occurs in Gil Blas, Book IV, ch. iv. Blanche, 
in love with Prince Enriquez, was married against her will to 
the Constable of Sicily. She wished at all hazards to remain 
true to her lover, even though, as she thought, she had lost him, 
and could not bring herself to accept the caresses of one for 
whom she had no affection: 


48 Trans. by K. Meyer, Archaeological Review, I (1888) from a fragment of LU 
and a complete version in Stowe MSS. 992. 

Meyer, loc. cit., pp. 300-301. 

46 Campbell, Popular Tales, 1, 36-37. Cp. similar situation in Dasent, Tales 
from the Old Norse, 2d ed., p. 81. 
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““When night arrived, Leontio’s daughter felt all her terror 
and disgust redoubled. But what seemed likely to become of 
her, when her women, having undressed her, left her alone with 
the Constable? He enquired respectfully into the cause of her 
apparent faintness and discomposure. The question was suf- 
ficiently embarassing to Blanche, who affected to be ill. Her 
husband was at first deceived by her pretences; but he did not 
long remaininsucherror. Being, as he was, sincerely concerned 
at the condition in which he saw her, but still pressing her to 
go to bed, his urgent solicitations, falsely construed by her, 
offered to her wounded mind an image so cruel and indelicate, 
that she could no longer dissemble what was passing within, 
but gave free course to her sighs and tears. What a discovery 
for a man who thought himself at the summit of his wishes! . . . 
They accordingly partook of the same bed, but with a conduct 
altogether different from what the laws of love, sanctioned by 
the rites of marriage, might authorize in a pair mutually de- 
lighted and delighting.” “ 


Speculation as to Le Sage’s source of the tale is of doubtful 
value: his use of the motif only provides additional proof that 
‘“‘similar manners will naturally be produced by similar situ- 
ations,”’ in literature as elsewhere.*’ 


5. Supernatural Abduction 


The rape of a mortal woman by a personage belonging to 
the supernatural world is not a new motif in literature. Among 
others Ovid tells the story of the rape of Proserpina by Pluto,*® 
and before his time Moschus related Jove’s abduction of 
Europa.*® 


46 From the translation by Tobias Smollett. 

47 In Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy Evadne’s resistance is more 
or less a case of funk and misplaced loyalty. Before leaving the subject, a few 
more cases of virginity magically preserved may be noted: In Wallenskéld’s Florence 
de Rome, vv. 120-123, we learn that it was ‘‘Unne moult riche piere” that stood 
Florence in good stead. In the English Beves of Hampton it is a ring that preserves 
virginity, but in the Anglo-Norman Boeve de Haumtone, vv. 998 ff., it is a girdle 
that performs this office; one recalls Brunhild’s ring and (doubtless magic) girdle: 
cf. Bartsch, Das Nibelungenlied, X, stanzas 634 ff. and 680 passim. Oe6esterley’s 
Gesta Romanorum, no. 195, p. 604, tells how on two successive nights a magic “‘cartha”’ 
preserves a maid’s chastity. A parallel story is told by Giovanni Fiorentino in 
his Pecorone, iv. 1, in which the “‘cartha”’ is represented by sweets and wine. See 
further, Grundtvig, Danmarks Gamle Folkeviser, no. 81, ‘‘Sévnerunerne,”’ and note 
to same; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 90, no. 480. 

48 Metam. V, 341-361. 

49 Tdylls, 11, ‘‘ Europa.” 
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The scene of the rape in Amadas is so remarkable that it is 
advisable to quote it at length. 


Si com la route erroit tot droit 

Et il vienent a .i. destroit, 4626 
Au trespas d’un petit vaucel, 

D’autre part au cief d’un poncel 

A destre .i. chevaliers leur sourt 4629 
Sour .i. destrier crenu qui cort 

Plus que ne destent .i. quariaus. 

Li chevaliers est grans et biaus 4632 
Et si ot cainte longe espee. 

Au cief du pas d’une valee 

Leur sort, les galos, apoignant; 4635 
Le chevalier vint ataignant 

Qui la dame tenoit au frain; 

Tout porte a terre en mile plain 4638 
Et palefroi et cevalier. 

Par sus le col de son destrier 

Met la contesse, si s’en vait. 4641 
Ele pleure, souspire et brait 

A haute vois et as siens crie 

Qu’il ne l’en laissent porter mie. 4644 


Ydoine’s men are roused by her cries and give chase. But the 
stranger knight 


Pres d’une liue a esperon 4653 
L’a portee, voellent u non; 

Mais a .i. pas devant lui vienent 

De toutes pars, si le detienent 4656 
Dou pas l’entree et le destroit. 

Et ausi tost comme cil voit 

Qu’il ne la puet porter avant, 4659 
Si la met jus tout maintenant 

A terre, ne mot ne li dist; 

Et puis tantost s’esvanouist 4662 
Que nus ne sot que il devint. 


For the moment the knight, who is a fairy, is balked of his 
purpose. He does not succeed in carrying Ydoine off, but he 
provided the means, in the form of a magic ring, as will appear 
below, of doing so later; so that it may be said that on the 
whole the rape is successful. 
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Such forcible abductions are of very frequent occurrence in 
Celtic folklore and romance. In the story of ‘‘Cahal and Bloom 
of Youth,” Striker, son of the King of Tricks, stole away Cahal’s 
bride. Cahal went in search of her and found that Wet Mantle 
had stolen her from Striker. The lady had put Striker under 
bonds not to make her his wife or mistress for a day and a year, 
and Wet Mantle she put under geisi not to touch her for two 
days and two years. But Long Sweeper the gruagach stole her 
from him, and this abductor she put under bonds not to touch 
her for three days and three years. The Black Horseman in 
his turn stole her from Long Sweeper, and lost her to White 
Beard of the Western World, who must not touch her for four 
days and four years. On the eventual arrival of Cahal, Bloom 
of Youth thrust a sleep-pin into White Beard’s head so that he 
fell asleep where he stood. Thus Cahal was able to rescue his 
lady.*° 

In the tale of “‘The Cotter’s Son and the Half-Slim Cham- 
pion’’ a giant stole the wife of the king’s son of Lochlin and 
took her to the Eastern World. Arthur fought with the giant 
and won her back.*! 

After the arduous battles by means of which Conal has won 
the daughter of the Yellow King, Conal sleeps heavily. Now 
up comes the High King of the World and carries off the lady, 
for Conal cannot be roused. The lady makes her captor 
promise not to make her his wife for a year and a day; before 
going away she leaves with Conal an explanatory and instructive 
letter. Conal searches her out, kills the fairy and wins back 
his bride.” 

Whatever be the cause of supernatural abductions in other 
literature, in Celtic tradition, with which we are primarily con- 

5° Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland, pp. 236 ff. 

5! Curtin, op. cit., pp. 362 ff. 

8 Curtin, op. cit., pp. 73 ff. In Curtin’s tale of “‘Lawn Dyarrig and the Knight” 
Lawn similarly rescues his lady from the clutches of the Green Knight who had 
been put under bonds for seven years anda day. The stories cited here are modern 
tales, but rest indubitably on older folklore tradition. Most of the details of the 
abduction situation have been happily combined in Padraic Colum’s The King of 
Ireland’s Son, a compilation of stories drawn, apparently, from the same sources 
as D. Hyde’s An Sgealuidhe Gaedhealach (‘‘Righ an Fhasaigh Dhuibh,” p. 142), 


Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West Highlands, pp. 25 ff., and elsewhere. Cf. 
PP. 50-54; 237-238. 
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cerned here, such abductions are indubitably connected with 
and usually spring from another definite situation in Celtic 
mythology. This is the situation of the fairy claiming as his 
wife the wife, sometimes a fairy herself, of a mortal man. It 
is well known that fairy women sometimes mated with men of 
this world: The wife of Crundchu was the fairy Macha. The 
love-goddess Ainé was ravished by Aillil Olum to his sorrow. 
Oisin, Connla of the Golden Hair, Guingamor, Graelent, 
Thomas of Erceldoune, Urashima * and others were lured into 
the fairy otherworld by the beauty of a fée. Count Raymond 
was betrothed to the fairy Melusine; Lanval, Desiré, Parto- 
nopeus and Cuchulain were loved by fairy mistresses. Such 
liaisons must have been sternly regarded by the fairy men; 
what more reasonable than that they should seek to restore 
these love-errants to their proper domain? 

An excellent version of the story of a fairy wife reclaimed by a 
supernatural personage and reconquered by her mortal husband 
is the Tochmarc Etaine or Wooing of Etain.*4 The fairy Midir 
loved Etain and married her. But he already had a wife, 
Fuamnach, through whose jealousy Etain was changed into a 
butterfly. After many years of wandering, Etain was mi- 
raculously reborn as a mortal woman and became the wife of 
Eochaid. One day Midir appeared to Etain and entreated her 
to go back with him to the Land of Youth. He rose with her 
through the roof of Eochaid’s palace and bore her off to the 
fairy mound. There Eochaid besieged him, reducing mound 
after mound, till Midir was forced to yield him his ravished wife. 

This ancient motif, in the mysterious fashion in which folk- 
literature operates, became fastened to certain stories about 
Guinevere. We have it on the authority of the Vita Gildae® 
that Melwas, ruler of Somerset, violently seized Guinevere and 
bore her off to Glastonbury. According to the Myvyrian 
Archaiology * a Breton chief by the name of Mael disguised 
himself in a vesture of leaves and branches, seized Guinevere 
as she passed and carried her off to his country. 


88Cf. D. A. Brauns, Japanische Marchen und Sagen, pp. 59-64. 

5 Cf. Windisch, Irische Texte, pp. 113-133. 

58 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, XIII, 109. 

56 Vol. I, 175; see also T. H. LaVillemarqué, Les Romans de la Table Ronde, 
P. 59. 
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It is doubtless to this tenth century tradition that Chaucer’s 
contemporary Dafydd ab Gwylym refers: “‘Alas,’’ says he, 
“‘there is no use in sighing like an unhappy lover, and I may 
wish in vain for Melwas’ ruse, Melwas the thief, who, by 
illusion and jugglery, carried off the beautiful one to the end of 
the world.” *’ In another poem dealing with Melwas we are 
told that this “beautiful one” was the daughter of Gogfran 
Gawr, that is, Guinevere.*® 

The rape of Guinevere does not exist in Chrétien’s Conte de 
la Charrette. But Ulrich von Zatzikoven, whose Lanzlet is 
thought to be the translation of an Old French poem anterior to 
Chrétien’s work, made use of the motif. He tells how the 
lord of a strange castle claims Guinevere at Arthur’s court, 
consents to fight a duel with Arthur for the possession of her, 
is defeated, but later captures Guinevere in a wood and carries 
her off.5° 

The motif is also used by Ulrich von dem Tirlin in Diu 
Crone. Guinevere, like Charlemagne’s spouse in the Pélerinage, 
inadvertently boasts of a certain knight. Arthur, his curiosity 
aroused, resolves to seek him out. The king overcomes the 
knight, Gasozein, and forces him to speak. The latter says 
that for seven years Arthur has held a captive of his at his 
court. She never loved you, says Gasozein, and offers the 
queen’s girdle as proof of his statement. A duel is to decide 
who shall have the lady, Arthur forbidding any of his men to 
interfere. The battle is a fiasco. Guinevere again falls into 
Gasozein’s power and would have succumbed to his embraces 
had she not been rescued in the nick of time by Gawain who 
forces Gasozein to admit that his pretences were lies.®° 

Ulrich vom dem Tirlin, as well as Ulrich von Zatzikoven, 
whatever his source may have been, preserves a motif which 

57 Q, Jones and W. Owen, Poems of Dafydd ab Gwylym, p. 106. 

58 Cf. Jones and Owen, op..cit., p. 326-327; A. Schulz, Geschichte der Walschen 
Literatur, pp. 62 ff. G. Paris, Romania, XII, 503-4, has quoted pertinent extracts 
from these poems; he misread the handwriting of his English correspondent, how- 
ever, and has made a number of mistakes in spelling. 

59 Lanzlet, vv. 4972-5360. 

6° Professor K. G. T. Webster, Eng. Stud. XXXVI, 337-369, has pointed out 


the remarkable analogy between this situation in Diu Créne and the ballad “ King 
Arthur and King Cornwall.” 
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in its origin is doubtless Celtic. The similarity of the situation 
in Diu Créne to the situation in Amadas is at once apparent. 
In the latter poem the “‘maufé” claims that Ydoine never 
loved Amadas, that she always loved him,®” and proves it by a 
ring which Amadas had given to Ydoine (vv. 5735-82). He and 
Amadas undertake, not a sham battle, but a very serious one, 
to decide who shall have the lady, and like Arthur, the fairy 
warns his men not to interfere. In the end the fairy also admits 
that his pretensions were false and that Ydoine never loved 
anyone but Amadas (vv. 5969-6453). 

Now the motif underwent another modification: If Guinevere 
could be carried off by a fairy knight, so also could other damsels 
of lesser rank be carried off by infatuated lovers, whether fairy 
or mortal. In the Aire Perillous ®-it is related how a strange 
damsel made her appearance at one of Arthur’s feasts and asked 
a boon. She wished to be Arthur’s cup-bearer, provided that 
the best of knights would undertake her defense in case of need. 
The task is assigned to Gawain. On the morrow a great knight 
rides into the hall while the court is at meat and carries off the 
damsel. Gawain is too courteous to interrupt the meal and 
waits till it be finished before starting in pursuit. After various 
adventures Gawain meets Escanor and worsts him in battle; 
the latter begs for mercy, but Gawain remembers his mother’s 
words—the battle with Escanor was the only one whose favor- 
able outcome she could not foretell—and strikes off his head.™ 

We have seen that it was Gawain also who rescued Guinevere 
from Gasozein; on another occasion he rescued his own sister 
in a similar situation. For some reason or other, Gawain 
carried her with him on his journey to the King of the Isles, 
but was forced to set her down at a cross-roads. While waiting 
there for some good-natured chevalier to conduct her back to 
Arthur’s court there appeared a knight on a black horse, mortal 
enemy to Gawain, who bore her away. After his business with 
the King of the Isles is done, Gawain finds and releases her. 


60¢ An application by the ‘‘maufé’’ to Ydoine of the fairy ancestry of the raped 
lady. 

6! Ed. F. Scholle, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen u. Lateraturen, 
XLII, pp. 135-212, under the title ‘‘ Der Gefahrvolle Kirchhot.” 

® Scholle, op. cit., vv. 144-200; 2130-2462. 

63 J. Stiirzinger and H. Breuer, Hunbaut, vv. 334-415; 3431-3578. 
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A recrudescence of the Maelwas-Guinevere abduction story 
is found in Durmart li Galois. Arthur and the Queen ride to 
the chase; but, as in Erec, the Queen is left at the cross-roads 
with no one for company and protection but Ydier. 


Tot maintenant iluec sorvint 

Bruns de Morois trestoz armes ... 4209 
Lonc tens a la roine amee, 4215 
Plus de .vii. ans l’a desiree. 

Devant li le mist et leva, 

Ydier li fiez Nu(z) s’avancha, 4220 
Al frain l’ala prendre et saisir, 

Qu’il li vout sa dame tolir. 

Bruns de Morois se corecha, 

Le poing destre arme entesa, 

Ydier feri en mi les dens, 4225 
Si qu’il en fu trestoz sanglens; 

Jus del palefroi l’abati; 

La roine en porta ensi. 


In Lanzlet and Diu Créne the abduction motif forms one of 
the principal elements of the story; in the Aire Perillous, Hunbaut 
and Durmart li Galois it is adventitious; in Amadas et Ydoine 
it is also adventitious, but has been used by the poet, in a form 
that approaches the Celtic ideal, in such an artistic way as to 
constitute an indispensable feature of his poem.™ 


6. The Ring of Death 


It has already been noted that in Amadas the fairy knight is 
forced to arrange his abduction in two instalments.™ His 
means of so doing he-explains to Amadas after the battle at the 
tomb. When he tried to carry her off, Ydoine’s men forced 
him to set her down; but 


* Roland is the would-be abductor of Aude in Girard de Viane, ed. P. Tarbé; 
the incident may be a reflection of the Celtic motif. It may be objected that the 
escapades of such persons as Renaud de Dammartin, who in 1190 abducted Ida, 
Countess of Boulogne, formed a sufficient model for the rape motif in contemporary 
literature; but Renaud is not characterised by any features of the Celtic Otherworld 
as are the abductors treated above. 

8 Supra, p. 228. 

16 
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“Quant m’en parti, si li sachai 

L’anel dou doi dont ains vous dis: 

Un autre anel faé li mis 

Ou petit doit qui d’or fin fu; 

Et si par a si grant vertu 6408 
Que nus hom ne le puet veoir. 

Et si vous di encor pour voir, 

Qu’il a si grant vertu en soi 6411 
Que ja nus ne l’avra ou doi 

Que il ne muire sans resort 

Maintenant d’une fainte mort; 6414 
Mais de droite mort n’es[t] ce mie. 


Amadas and Ydoine both knew well enough, to their sorrow, 
the virtues of that magic ring. It was through the operation 
of this talisman that the ‘‘maufé’’ hoped to get Ydoine at last. 
He was sure of its effectiveness, for he came to the cemetery 
prepared to resurrect Ydoine and lead her away; the wonderful 
palfrey which he brought with him was destined for her use. 
Indeed, the fairy knight improved on the Solomon and Morolf 
situation, for he brought with him a body which, apparently, 
was to take the place of that of Ydoine in the tomb. 

Here again we have the appeal to the supernatural to ac- 
complish an extremely difficult task. The use of talismans of 
one sort or another—potions, pins, thorns, rings—to produce 
sleep or the appearance of death, is of considerable antiquity. 
In the Babylonica of Iamblichus, Sinonis and Rhodanes are 
thrown into a trance by eating magic honey. In the Ephesiaca 
of Xenophon of Ephesus, Anthia takes what she thinks is poison, 
but which turns out to be only a sleeping potion. Photius of 
Constantinople in his Myriobiblion gives the story of The Mar- 
vellous Things Beyond Thule of Antonius Diogenes. Herein it 
is related that Dercyllis and Mantinias relieved the sufferings 
of their aged parents by causing them, through the operation of 
a sleeping potion, to fall into a trance from which they could 
not be wakened. 

We have seen that the sleeping potion that gives the appear- 
ance of death to those who drink it was used by Masuccio 
Salernitano in his Novellino, by Giraldi Cinzio in Gli Ecatom- 
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mithi, by Luigi da Porto in his Jstoria, by Shakspere in Romeo 
and by Chrétien in Cligés, while in Salman und Morolf it was a 
magic herb that caused apparent death. In chapter XX of the 
Volsunga Saga it is related that when Sigurd rescued Brynhild 
from her enchanted sleep, she explained to him the cause thereof: 
“IT smote down Hjalmgunnar in the fight, and Odin in vengeance 
for that deed stuck the sleep-thorn into me.” ™ 

It is to this category of talismans that the “‘anel faé’’ of the 
fairy knight in Amadas belongs. But the use of precisely a 
ring for creating a death-like torpor is of infrequent occurrence 
in folklore. In the Magyar tale of ‘‘The World’s Most Beautiful 
Woman” ® it is indeed a ring which first causes the beautiful 
girl to appear to be dead (p. 169); in stripping her for burial the 
ring is removed and she wakens from her sleep. The second 
time the apparent death is caused by a pin stuck in her clothes, 
and she is wakened as in the first case. The third time the 
slumber-pin is so well concealed in her hair that it is not dis- 
covered, and she is considered really dead. The Prince of 
Persia finds her golden coffin, falls in love with her, and carries 
her home. During his absence the prince’s sisters accidentally 
remove the enchanted hair-pin, and the beautiful girl comes to 
life once more.*®® 

Such sleep-thorns are a part of the household furniture of 
every evil hag in Celtic folklore. In The King of Ireland's 
Son Morag foils the intent of the Hags of the Long Teeth to 
put sleep-pins under the pillows of Baun and Deelish and her- 
self; she puts them under their pillows instead.®® In the story of 
‘“‘Cahal and Bloom of Youth” Cahal’s lady substantially aids 
him in her rescue by putting a pin in the giant’s head so that he 
falls asleep where he stands.”° Douglas Hyde tells in the tale 
““Mac Righ Eireann’”’ that the King of Ireland’s son, by virtue 
of a slumber-pin under his pillow, would have failed three times 
to have performed the tasks imposed upon him had it not been 

66 Cf. M. Olsen, Volsunga Saga, p. 48, v. 20; A. Edzardi, Volsunga & Ragnars- 
Saga, p. 96. 

67 W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf, The Folk Tales of the Magyars, pp. 169 ff. 

68 The same story is told in less detail by J. Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales, p. 90 
(‘‘Gold-tree and Silver-tree”’), and in the Celtic Magazine for March, 1888, p. 217. 


6° P, Colum, op. cit., p. 264. 
7° Curtin, Hero Tales, p. 238. 
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for the good offices of the short green man.” Similar use of 
the pin of slumber is made in a similar story told by Hyde of 
“An Lacha Dhearg.” * In Padraic Colum’s King of Ireland’s 
Son it is the flower of the hawthorn that puts Fedelma to sleep 
for a day and a year (pp. 53-54). 

The properties of the slumber-pin were such, sometimes, that 
it was not necessary even to touch the body of the victim with it. 
Such a “spike of hurt’’ put in the outside of his door-post 
causes a certain youth to fall into a deep sleep as he is about 
to go to church.” 

Prompted by jealousy perhaps, a young step-mother makes 
use of the slumber-pin when she learns that her step-son has 
been conversing with a swan-maiden. ‘‘I will give you five 
pounds,” says she to the huntsman, “‘if you put a slumber-pin 
in his clothes. He will fall asleep then. She won’t get a word 
of talk from him. He will be sleeping.’’ It happened as she 
said, and the king’s son missed his appointment on two successive 
occasions.” 

In the stories told by Larminie and Wlislocki we see that 
the slumber-pin is employed by someone who has an interest 
in preventing a lover from joining his lady. The motif has 
been attached to a large number of tales telling how a youth 
rescues an enchanted princess; the slumber-pin causes him to 
miss his appointment with her, the consequences of which are 
usually dire. Occasionally, also, it is the slumber-pin that 
prevents the youth from unspelling the lady in the first place, 
as in Der Ritter mit der Verzauberten Nadel.” 

7 Beside the Fire, pp. 38, 40, 42. 

7 An Sgealuidhe Gaedhealach, pp. 428 ff. 

73 The story is told by Campbell, Popular Tales, II, 310. Something of the 
nature of the drink of forgetfulness given to Cuchullain by the druids is the needle 
of forgetfulness—not of sleep or apparent death—in the story of ‘‘Die Schlangen 
Jungfrau” in D. Jecklin’s Volkstiimliches aus Graubiinden, p. 126. 

%Larminie, West-Irish Folk-Tales, pp. 220 ff., ‘‘The Nine Legged Steed.” 
Parallel in some respects is the story of another jealous step-mother told by H. 
Wlislocki, Méarchen u. Sagen der Transsilvanischen Zigeuner, p. 47, No. 19. Here 
the youth is in love with the neighboring princess; as he is going to woo her, the 
jealous step-mother contrives to have him put a sleep-pin into his hair; he falls 
asleep and a thicket springs up about the place where he lies. 


76 Cf. J. Bolte, Z. des V. f. Volkskunde, XXI (1911), p. 160; Bolte u. Polivka, 
Anmerkungen zu den K. u. H. M. der Briider Grimm, II, 342. A story of this sort 
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In the above cases the slumber-pin, wand or potion simply 
puts the victim to sleep for a short space of time. When the 
situation no longer demands the unconsciousness of the hero, 
he is duly allowed to awaken by the removal of the slumber-pin 
or because the effects of the sleeping potion wear off. But not 
always was the action of the talisman as comparatively harmless 
as this: in one story, that told by Comparetti (supra, note 75), 
a poisoned pin causes Dragone to appear dead for three days. 
Indeed, in the stories of ‘‘Gold-tree and Silver-tree” and ‘‘The 
World’s Most Beautiful Woman”’ already cited (supra, p. 235), 
the talisman causes the appearance of death till removed from 
the victim’s person. It will be remembered that Juliet and 
Fenice were buried as dead. 

In all these cases the Ring of Death, or its equivalent, the 
slumber-pin, has been used, as in Amadas, by persons more or 
less cunning in black magic for the purpose of accomplishing 
an evil deed. The motif, as has been shown, was a widely 
current one. The Amadas poet, making use of material ready 
to his hand, might have chosen the sleep-thorn, but he chose the 
(magic) ring because it served better the ‘‘maufé’s” deceitful 
purpose.” 

7. The Fight at the Tomb 


As in the Celtic hero-tales of the Cotter’s Son, Conal, Lawn 
Dyarrig, The King of Ireland’s Son, Cahal, and the romance of 
the Wooing of Etain; as in the French romances or their imita- 


is ‘‘Chosha Sultan,’’ told by L. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteraturen der Tiirkischen 
Stimme Siid-Sibiriens, p. 502, No. 6; it is found as far east as India in the tale of 
“The Brave Princess,” J. H. Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 199. See also 
“Die Dunkle Welt,” J. Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmarchen aus dem Sachsenlande in 
Siebenbiirgen, 3d ed., p. 141; C. Schneller, Marchen u. Sagen aus Walschtirol, p. 111, 
No. 38; D. Comparetti,-Novelline Popolari Italiane, I, p. 102, No. 24; Zingerle, 
Kinder u. Haus Mar. aus Siiddeutschland, 11, 247 [drink]; G. Nerucci, Sessanta 
Novelle Popolari Montalesi, p. 494, No. 59 [drink]; Schneller, op. cit., p. 107, No. 37 
[drink]; G. Pitré, Fiabe, Novelle e Racconti Popolari Siciliani, Il, p. 238, No. 84 
tells the same story; E. Sklarek, Ungarische Volksmarchen, p. 193, No. 20 [magic 
pipe]; L. Gonzenbach, Sicilianische Marchen, I1, p. 16, No. 60 [magic spell]; A. 
Coelho, Contos Popolares Portuguezes, p. 42, No. 18 [drink]; D. Mac Innes, Folk 
and Hero Tales, p. 141 [fruit and pin]; R. Foerster in Archivio per lo Studio delle 
Tradizioni Popolari, X (1891), p. 316, No. 14. 

76 Cf, Amadas, vv. 5740-72. For further material on the slumber-pin see 
Child, Ballads, I, 392. 
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tions, Hunbaut, Atre Perillous, Conte de la Charrette, Lanzlet, 
Diu Crone; and as in the ballads King Arthur and King Cornwall 
and Sir Cawline a knight fights with her captor or claimant for 
the possession of a lady, so Amadas fights a terrible battle with 
the ‘‘maufé’’ for the possession of Ydoine. In Amadas this 
motif is found in a form of rarer occurrence—the fight with an 
opponent, supernatural or otherwise, at the tomb of the sup- 
posedly dead lady. 

At sunset Ydoine died (v. 5297), and on the third day she 
was interred, with all the pomp and circumstance proper to 
her rank, in a special cemetery reserved for the nobility. That 
night, Amadas, like Cligés, took his arms and went secretly to 
the ‘‘place d’antiquité,’’ there to bewail his “‘amie.’’ As he 
lamented beside the tomb he became aware, by the noise which 
they made, of two companies of all sorts of people approaching 
the cemetery. Both companies stopped outside the wall. 


Mais n’est pas trop espoentés, 

Fors c’un poi de hideur li prent, 5601 
Car quide bien certainement 

Por ce que dire li oi, 

Que ce soient li anemi 5604 
Qui le cors en voellent porter. 


One company carried a bier on which there was a body. The 
other company led a palfrey that made strange music as it 
went, for bells were hung from the reins, poitral and stirrup 
straps of his harness. A strong and hardy knight, fully armed, 
caused his horse to jump over the wall. By means of the ring 
which Ydoine had presumably given to the strange knight, the 
latter causes Amadas to doubt his lady’s fidelity. But after 
thinking it over, Amadas decides that there is something wrong, 
and resolves to defend Ydoine’s body at all hazards. The 
strange knight places an injunction on his people not to interfere 
in the combat. Neither knight gains any advantage in the 
first encounter. In the second the ‘‘maufé’’ drives Amadas 
from the tomb. In the third encounter Amadas cuts off the 
fairy knight’s hand, whereupon the latter acknowledges himself 
defeated. He now tells Amadas some news he is glad to learn, 
and adds that he cannot die by arms, ‘for his nature will not 
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suffer it.’ He and his company ride away, “grant duel faisant.” 

This situation reminds one first of all of the fight of Herakles 
with Thanatos for the recovery of the body of Alkestis.77 A 
faint echo of the fight at the tomb is also found in Bandello’s 
story of the woman buried as dead.7* Gerardo offers to fight 
his rival for the possession of his lady, but the Ten prohibit 
it. Shakspere does better, though Romeo’s fight with Paris is 
not exactly for the possession of the body of Juliet. 

A closer parallel to the situation in Amadas is found in the 
Atre Perillous, though here the lady is not dead, but only confined 
toatomb. During his search for the abductor Escanor Gawain 
is forced one night to seek shelter in a churchyard. He has not 
been sitting long on a ‘“‘tonbel de marbre bis’’ before he feels 
something move under him. It develops that a lady has been 
shut up there by a “‘diable’”’ who comes every night to have his 
will of her (vv. 1130-1234). It seems to her that Gawain has 
been sent by God to effect her rescue. Gawain does, in fact, 
set about preparing to fight the “‘diable,’’ for by the noise which 
they hear, they know that he is now not far off. A terrible 
battle ensues, ended by the death of the “‘diable.’’ 7° 

A still closer and, indeed, remarkable parallel to the fight 
scene in Amadas is presented by the modern Icelandic folk- 
tale of ‘Jon Upplandakonungur.”’ At the time of King Olafr 
Haroldsson there lived a handsome young king by the name of 
Jon. He wooed a noble maiden and won her hand; but shortly 
before the marriage the bride became sick, died and was buried. 
On the eve of the wedding Jon found in the churchyard a 
fresh-made grave. A great, tall man approached on horseback; 
he was girt with a sword, falcon on wrist and hound at heel. 
In reply to J6n’s query he declared that he had come for his 
sweetheart, who had been but recently buried. The stranger 
also vouchsafed the information that it was he who, by means of 
witchcraft, had caused the girl to have the appearance of death 
so that no man might have her but himself. Jon and the 
stranger, Alheimr by name, fight. J6n kills the dog, the falcon, 

77 For this reference, as well as many others, I am indebted to Prof. Kittredge. 

78 Novelle, Pt. I1, novella xli. 


79 Cf. Aire, vv. 1290 ff.; Amadas, vv. 6122 ff. These two poems were written 
both about 1220; it is impossible to say which one is indebted to the other. 
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and cuts off one of Alheimr’s hands. ‘‘I need both my hands in 
my country,” says he, and flees. The grave is opened and the 
girl is found living. The story does not mention how she was 
brought back to life, but it is probable that she was unspelled by 
Alheimr’s parting words: 

“Hestr er lestr, haukr er dauGr, 

Hundr er sviptr lifi. 


Gengr drengr or gardi snaudr, 
Gott hlaut ekki af vifi.’’ 


Here again the Amadas poet has made excellent use of a 
motif in folklore and mythology current from the time of 
Euripides to the present day. 


II. THe MAtaApy or ‘HEREOsS’ 


Probably no other hero in literature suffered more cruelly 
for the sake of love than did Amadas. He not only languished 
on his bed for two years and a half (vv. 243-1148), but on 
account of love he became 


. enfin si esragiés 
Tous jours estuet qu’il soit liiés. 1958 


Love takes Amadas completely by surprise; its effects are 
immediate and do not give him a chance to defend himself. 
He grows pale and changes color; he trembles and sighs; so 
overwhelming is love that he loses sight and memory and does 
not know where he is. He loses desire to play; he eats and 
sleeps little; he grows so thin that the skin clings to his bones. 
There is only one cure for his malady, and that is the grace of 
his lady. But while he showed all the symptoms and suffered 
all the agonies common to lovers in similar situations, it will 
be noted that Amadas’ case is somewhat anomalous: In the 
beginning he certainly wishes Ydoine to be his ‘“‘amie’’ in the 
full significance of that word; forced by her inflexibility, how- 
ever, he decides to be satisfied with “‘ Bele pramesse sans proufit”’ 
(v. 714). Eventually matters are arranged to the satisfaction 
of the lovers—to Ydoine, at least—and Amadas is cured of 


80 A Ritterhaus, Dre Neuislindischen Volksmarchen, pp. 313-314, No. 83; 
K. Maurer, Islindische Volkssagen der Gegenwart, pp. 320 ff. 
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his love-languishment. But if “Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,’’ love thwarted turns to madness, and so it happened 
to Amadas. Ydoine’s marriage to the Count of Nevers was 
insupportable; on hearing the news of it Amadas became a 
changed man— 


Et la fine foursenerie 

Li saut, et li cerviaus li tourble. 1797 

En poi d’eure a corage double 

Et toute raison li escape 

Qu’il n’a si fol jusqu’ a Halape. 
It is with these two aspects of the malady of ‘hereos’ that we 
shall deal below. 

In its general complexion, Amadas’ love-sickness is a relic 
of antiquity, which conceived of love as a disease, a bane as 
well as a boon. In the Ephesiaca Habrokomes and Anthia 
suffer the pangs of the malady in silence till the oracle declares 
the means of its cure. Antiochus suffered miserably for the 
love of his father’s second wife Strathonice. The tables are 
turned in Hippolytus; there it is Phaedra who pines for the love 
of her husband’s son. By Euripides’ use of vocos—the Greek 
word for sickness other than bodily ailment—we see that 
Phaedra is suffering from love-sickness. Her symptoms are 
conventional. She lies on a feverish bed (v. 131) and is pale of 
color (v. 175); she tosses feverishly (vv. 203 ff.); she is frenzied 
in her speech (v. 232); she eats little (v. 275), and she even con- 
fesses that she has been distraught (v. 241). 

Theocritus was not ignorant of the ravages wrought by love, 
nor was Simaetha; she lost her color and became pale and 
feverish; she wasted to skin and bone and her hair even began 
to fall out. At the sight of him she loved she turned cold and 
broke into a sweat, her body became rigid, and she lost the use 
of her voice.*' All these ills Sappho experienced before her.* 
By the time of Ovid every lover wore a conventional pallor: 


Palleat omnis amans: hic est color aptus amanti.* 


81 Jdylls, II, ‘‘The Spell,’’ 82-92. One of the scholia on Theocritus allows us 
to infer that a maid went out of her head for love of Menalchus. 

8 T. Bergk, Anthologia Lyrica, pp. 364-365. 

83 De Arte Amandi, 1, 729. See also Heroides, XI, 27. 
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Ovid alone would have been sufficient ‘“authority”’ for the 
writers of the Middle Ages who wished to treat this theme, 
aside from the fact that the phenomenon was anciently and 
widely current in life as well as in literature. ‘‘ Upon this hint I 
spake,’’ the mediaeval poet might have said. That he spoke 
at length is now about to be shown.* 


1. Love Symptoms 


Amadas, like so many, was the victim in all its virulence of 
what the mediaeval doctors called “‘amor heroycus.’’ The 
polite literature of the time provides us with many examples of 
its symptoms; these may be grouped as follows: © 

(1) The lover becomes pale and changes color. Thus, for 
the love of Alexander Soredamors 


Sovant palist, sovant tressue 
Et maugré suen amer I|’estuet.® 


Thessala sees Fenice “‘tainte et palie’’ for the same reason.*’ 
Dane loses her color because of her love for Narcissus: 


En moult peu d’eure est si atainte 
Qu’ele en a ja sa face tainte.*® 


Love works havoc with two lovers in the fabliau ‘‘ Le Chevalier, 
Sa Dame et le Clerc”’: 


Li clerc par fine foleisun 
Ama tant ke il enmaladi: 
Sa colur, sa beauté perdi. 


6 2S es eS eee 


oe * 8 $2 AS © 


Poi manga e meins dormi, 
Perdi sa force e sa colur.®® 


8 For additional symptoms of love-sickness see Aethiopica, III, 19, IV, 7; 
Chaereas and Kallirrhoé, 1, 1.9-10; Apollonius of Tyre, 18; Klitophon and Leucippe, 
I, 5, 3; Daphnis and Chloé, I, 13, 6, 1, 17, 4; Catullus, LXIV, 100; Propertius, I, 5. 

85 Out of the mass of material only a few illustrative examples have been chosen. 

86 Cliges, vv. 462-3. 

57 Cligés, v. 3010. 

88 Barbazan-Méon, Fabliaux, IV, 149; 179. 

89 Montaiglon-Raynaud, Fabliaux, II, 219. 
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Guinevere’s color deserts her because of her anxiety about 
Lancelot: 

. . . la reine, 

Qui n’avoit pas color rosine, 

Que por Lancelot duel avoit 

Tel, don noveles ne savoit, 

Que la color an a muée.* 


Like Amadas, the son of the King of Constantinople loses his 
color when Jourdain’s daughter refuses him her love: 


Au fil le roi est la nouvelle alee, 

De ce qu’elle a si s’ammor refusee. 
Le mengier pert, la coulor a muee, 
Qu’a la pucelle a si s'ammor donnee 
Qu’il ne repose ne soir ne matinee.” 


Fergus’ lady changes color at the mere sight of him: 


La pucele por ses amors 
Souventes fois mue colors.” 


(2) The lover trembles and sweats at the sight of or in the 
presence of his beloved. The daughter of the King of Montor- 
gueil trembles and grows pale for love of the brave Richard: 


L’amours de lui tout le dechoit, 

Elle tressaut, puis si palist, 

Te cuich que li cuers li falist 

Pour |’amour qui au cuer li monte.™ 
Fergus’ lady 

Souvent tresaut, souvent soupire: 

Sovent clainme le chevalier.“ 


Thisbe likewise is disturbed because of love for Pyramus: 


Fremist et souspire aprement, 
Toute se tressaut et tressue, 
En poi de tens sa color mue.® 


% Foerster, Lancelot, vv. 5263 ff. 
% Jourdain de Blaivies, ed. Hofmann, vv. 3358 fi. 
® Fergus, ed. E. Martin, p. 46, vv. 13-14. See also Barbazan-Méon, IV, 
Pp. 425, vv. 586 ff.; Rutebeuf, ed. Jubinal, I, p. 310. 
% Richars li Biaus, ed. Foerster, vv. 4890 ff. 
% Fergus, p. 49, VV. 29-30. 
% Barbazan-Méon, IV, p. 337, vv. 345 ff. 
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(3) Love often so astounds or pains the lover that he loses 
the power of speech. It affects Lancelot thus when he sees 
Guinevere’s hair in the comb: 


Qu’il avoit au cuer tel dolor 
Que la parole et la color 
Ot une grant piece perdue.* 


Laudine’s cruelty causes Yvain to lose the power of speech: 


Yvains respondre ne li puet, 
Que sans et parole li faut.” 


Love, though it came too late, still had a disastrous effect upon 
Narcissus; when the dead Dane lies before him: 


Il le regarde et ne dist mot, 
Car parler veut, mais il ne pot.®* 


(4) The true lover sighs frequently and even weeps: 


Amurs i lance sun message 
Qui la somunt de lui amer, 
Palir la fist et suspirer.*® 


Galiene often sighs for the love of Fergus !°° as does Thisbe for 
the love of Pyramus;'" Josiane frequently sighs because of 
her love for Boeve: 


“Si jeo ne eie son amour, jeo perdrai la vie.” 
Issi dist la pucele, sovent plure e suspire.!® 


Soredamors not only trembles and sighs, but sobs and yawns: 


Et quant ele a tant travaillie 
Et sangloti et baaillie 

Et tressailli et sospire, 

Lors a an son cuer remire 

Qui cil estoit et de queus mors, 
Por cui la destreignoit Amors.'™ 


96 Lancelot, ed. Foerster, vv. 1447 ff. 

87 Yvain, ed. Foerster, vv. 2774-75. 

% Barbazan-Méon, IV, p. 174, vv. 977-8. 

99 Marie, Eliduc, ed. Warnke, vv. 304 ff. 

100 See note 94. 

101 See note 95. 

102 Boeve de Haumtone, ed. Stimming, vv. 455-56. 
103 Cligés, ed. Foerster, vv. 885 ff. 
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(5) The intensity of his passion not infrequently causes the 
lover to fall into a swoon. It so happened with Narcissus, 
though sorrow is also partly responsible for his faint. Dane 
lies dead and he cannot speak: 


Li cuers li faut, trois fois se pasme 
Et la parole a ja perdue.™ 


But it is love unadulterated that causes Prophilias to faint: 


Un sopir fet, si s’est pasmez, 
La color pert, tot est muez.!% 


In the same romance Athis is even worse off: 


Esvanist soi, pasmer l’estut; 
Onques plus voirs amanz ne fust. 
Cil se pasme qui forment aimme.'™ 


(6) “‘Minus dormit et edit quem amoris cogitatio vexat,”’ 
said Andrew the Chaplain in his twenty-third pronouncement. 
The love torments of Alexander and Soredamors, of Cligés and 
Fenice have already been noted. Chrétien does not say that 
they wasted away to skin and bones: the picture of their suf- 
ferings is lively enough without that. But in Partonopeus the 
loss of his lady’s favor so upsets the lover that 

Mult poi menjue et boit petit; 
Trois foiz menjue en la semeine.!” 


Prophilias is equally abstemious: 


Tost li le boivre et le mangier, 
Ne puet dormir ne nuit ne jor.!® 


These love symptoms were not entirely figments of the 


poets’ imaginations: we have it on the authority of the mediaeval 
doctors of medicine that love wrought disorders in the mind 


and brain of its victim. ‘“. . . et eorum facies apparet im- 
mutata: et visus debilis: et oculi sicci et concaui . . . et eorum 
lingua est sicca ... et totum corpus siccum et durum: et 


104 Barbazan-Méon, IV, 174, vv. 970-71. 

105 A this et Prophilias, ed. Hilka, vv. 617-18. 

106 Op. cit., vv. 3543 ff. See the sad state of Gaite, vv. 4006 ff. See also 
Partonopeus, vv. 5176 ff. 

107 Ob. cit., vv. 5368-69. 

108 Op, cit., vv. 552-53. See also Foerster, La Venus La Deesse d'Amor, 161-62. 
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multum siciunt”’ says the famous Razi.'’°° And again he says: 
«|, . et eorum facies sunt croceae propter vigilias.”” "° ‘‘Citrui 
sunt ipsorum colores”’ says Constantinus Africanus of Salerno.“ 
According to the Hayat ul-Hayawan (Life of Animals) of Ad- 
Damiri, a lover is named ‘@shik on account of his yellow color." 
Albukasim supports Razi: ‘‘Color vero faciei est citrinus, omnia 
sua membra sunt sicca.’”’ "8 

(7) Arnaldus of Villanova also noted of lovers that ‘“‘come- 
dendi postponunt et usum negligunt comestionis,’’ “* and he 
adds what may form the seventh category of love-symptoms, 
“‘potius maceratur.’’ The same peculiarity has been noticed by 
Bernardus Gordonius: ‘‘ Amittunt somnum et cibum et potum; 
et maceratur totum corpus.’’"° This authority observes too 
that lovers “‘habent cogitationes occultos et profundas cum 
suspiriis luctuosis.’”’ "* Galen, Valescus and Razi also refer to 
the leanness of lovers."7 According to the latter authority the 
lover suffering from this malady goes “‘Stridendo alias vagando 
et clamando tota nocte,’”’ a symptom which has already been 
observed in the romances. 

As might be expected, an Arabic treatise deals with the 
malady of love in a somewhat more searching manner than do 
the others. Ad-Damiri’s Hayat ul-Hayawan shows that the 
disease may reach such a state as to become veritable madness; 
some of his remarks are pertinent to Amadas: “. . . the lover 
is prevented from eating and drinking . . . and sleeping ... . 
When ardent love becomes strong it becomes love-madness . . .; 
in which state there is no room left in the mind of the lover for 
anything but the picture of the object of his love .... If 
this state increases, it becomes love-stupefaction . . . which is 
passing beyond all bounds and restraint so that the very quality 

109 J. L. Lowes, ‘“‘The Loveres Maladye of Hereos,’’ Modern Philology, XI, 
No. 4, p. 18. 

110 Lowes, p. 36. 

11t Lowes, loc. cit. 

112 Lowes, loc. cit. 

13 Lowes, p. 21. 

14 Lowes, p. 35. 

115 Lowes, p. 10. 


16 Lowes, loc. cit. 
7 Lowes, pp. 28, 35. 
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of the lover changes, and his state is beyond management; he 
mutters to himself and does not know what he says and where 
he goes. At this stage physicians are unable to treat him.” "* 

Other authorities might be cited, but to penetrate further 
into the forest of literature concerning love and its symptoms 
would be to risk losing one’s way. The authenticity of the 
phenomenon has been sufficiently well established by the above 
citations." We may now consider some illustrations of the 
various stages of the malady of “‘heroical”’ love. 


2. Love-distraction 


The malady of all lovers, fortunately, does not proceed as 
far as the last stage, madness; with many it is no more than a 
slight temporary derangement which does not cause the lover 
to take to his bed even; this we mav call love-distraction. 
Fergus is so distracted; he has been seeking adventures and 
has found none, possibly because he “‘pensoit a s’amie.’”” When 
the host, with whom Fergus has been staying, tells him that 
his niece has fled, Fergus exclaims: 


“Par m’ame, durement m’en poisse 
Qu’ele s’en est ensi alle.” ° 


As Fergus and the host go along together, 


Fergus ne set se consillier 
De la pucele qu’a perdue. 
Amors l’encuse, amors l’argue, 
Amors le cuist de l’estincele. 
Totes eures a la pucele 
A son cuer et sa volente. 
L’aventure de lui l’abosme 
Si qu’il en pert joie et deduit, 
N’ il ne set s’il est jors u nuit 
Et s’il est vespres u matin.” 
8 Lowes, p. 27. It will be noted that Amadas’ madness is what is here called 
‘‘love-stupefaction.”’ 
19 For a modern case of love-sickness, see J. D. Duff’s translation of S. Aksakoff’s 
A Russian Gentleman, Longmans, 1917, p. 84. 
120 Fergus, p. 70, VV. 31-32. 
121 Fergus, p. 72, vv. 2620 ff. 
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Fergus has been guilty of the crime against love so delight- 
fully recounted by Henryson in ‘“‘Robene and Makyne,”’ but 
without the disastrous consequences portrayed in the fabliau of 
Narcissus. The host is unable to comfort him; he refuses all 
rest till he shall have found the girl. Fergus is sad, distracted, 
“‘pensis,’’ but not mad, “‘fols,’’ as are Amadas, Yvain, Lancelot, 
Tristan and, at a later date, Orlando. Nor is he sick in any 
sense of the word as applied to the malady of love; he is merely 
dismayed by a reverse as is Filimene in Filocopo, Beltenebros in 
Amadis de Gaula and Partonopeus de Blois in the romance of 
that name. 

But Partonopeus’ disorder is considerably more serious than 
that of Fergus, as it is fitting that it should be, for he transgressed 
his lady’s supreme command and saw her under circumstances 
which she had forbidden. Melior is quite justified in banishing 
him from her presence and from Chief-d’Oire. As the ship 
departs from Blois, where Urraque has set him down, 


Trois fois se pasme de randon. 
Quant il nel puet mais raviser 
Si se recommence a pasmer.' 


Partonopeus is so stunned with love-grief that on riding into 
Blois he does not respond to the greetings of his former com- 
panions who have come to meet him. In despair he shuts 
himself up in a vault and there bemoans his fate. 


Or escoutez conment il vit: 
Mult poi menjue et boit petit; 
Trois foiz menjue en la semeine, 
C’est pain d’orge et pain d’avine, 
Et puis boit la fontaine apres. 
Tel vie maine tot ades: 
Il ne lait pas son chief laver, 
Ne ne lait ses ongles couper. 
Iceste vie, iceste ahan, 
Mena plenerement un an. 
Au chief de l’an fu si megriz, 
Si pales et si desconfiz 
Et laidiz en chascun endroit 
Que nus ne autres nel connoist.!* 
122 Partonopeus, vv. 5170, 5175-76. 
128 Ibid., vv. 5367 ff. 
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Partonopeus’ condition represents the transition between 
pure love-distraction and the second, more serious stage of 
the malady. 

3. Love-sickness 


In this stage of the malady of ‘hereos’ the lover has to take 
to bed; a great number are so stricken. It is related of Sir 
Cawline that 


The maydens loue remoued his mind, 
To care-bed went that knight .™ 


In the ballad of ‘“‘ Will Stewart and John,” 


. . . William he is in car-bed layd 
And for the loue of a ffaire ladye.’™ 


Troilus knew well the sorrows of unrequited love; many a 
time he bewailed his fate in his chamber,”* nor was it necessary 
for him to feign sickness: 


Quod Troilus, ’y-wis, thou nedelees 
Counseylest me, that sykliche I me feyne! 
For I am syk in ernest, doutelees, 

So that wel neigh I sterve for the peyne.’ ”? 


Such also was the case of the “‘woful Damian” ** and “‘many 
another mo.”’ 

In the lai Desiré the motif of love-languishment is com- 
plicated with that of the fairy mistress. Desiré, son of a Scots 
knight, fell in love with a fairy of the wood. As a token of 
her love she gave him a ring, with the warning that if he ever 
told of the affection between them, the ring would vanish and 
with it her favor. One day, in confessing himself to a hermit, 
Desiré inadvertently mentioned his love for the fairy. 


Quant fu asoluz e seinez 

A sun cheval est repeirez, 

Par les estrus munte et tent le frein; 
Les deiz esgarde e pus sa mein, 


1% Child, Ballads, No. 61, stanza 4; see also stanzas 4-11. 
125 Child, op. cit., No. 107, stanza 3; see also No. 238, where it is the lady who 
sighs, and No. 303, stanza 17. 
126 Troilus, I, stanzas 70-79; III, 64. 
127 Tbid., II, stanza 219. 
128 Marchantes Tale, 622 ff. 
17 
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N’aveit mie de sun anel: 
Sachez que pas ne li fu bel. !”° 


He sought out his lady to tell her that his betrayal was in- 
voluntary, but she avoided him. When he saw that there was 
nothing to be gained by staying in the wood, 


A Calatir s’en vait arere. 

Mut est dolent de grant manere 
Del dul qu’il ad s’en pesanti, 
En poi de tens enmaladi; 

Sa grant joie met en tristur, 

Et ses chanz est turnez a plur; 
Un an enter e plus langui, 
Trestuz le tenent a peri; 

Tuz disei(en)t qu’il moreit, 

E il meismes le diseit.'*° 


But the fairy eventually relents, deeming that she has punished 
him long enough, and heals him of his sickness. 

As in the Prose Tristan Kahedin, so in the Tavola Ritonda 
Ghedino falls violently in love with Iseult. For the sake of 
Tristan, whose friend he is, Iseult bids him, in a letter, to comfort 
himself. This letter has the effect of rapidly improving his 
condition, but, alas, Tristan sees it and would have killed 
Ghedino had he not saved himself by jumping out of the 
window."*! 

According to the mediaeval poet the pious Enéas was not 
free from love-pains, for, 


Cupido, ki ert deus d’amor 
et ses frere charnels esteit, 
en sa baillie le teneit; 
onc nel laissa la nuit dormir, 
ainz li fist faire maint sospir. 
amors le faiseit trespenser, 
amors le faiseit tressuér 

129 F, Michel, Lais Inédits, p. 17. 

‘180 Michel, op. cit., p. 19. 


181 F, L. Polidori, La Tavola Ritonda, II, p. 252; Léseth, Le Roman en Prose de 
Tristan, p. 64. 
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et refreidir et espasmir 

et sospirer et tressaillir. 

Amors l’argué et comuet, 

tressalt que reposer ne puet; 

en son seant se rest asis, 

molt esteit mornes et pensis . . . . 


Li Romanz d’ Athis et Prophilias ** furnishes three remarkable 
cases of very virulent love-languor. Two young men, Prophilias 
the Roman and Athis the Athenian, pursue their studies at the 
city called the Eye of Greece. Athis fears that the indissoluble 
friendship they have sworn will be impaired by his approaching 
marriage; Prophilias reassures him, and Athis invites his friend 
to visit his betrothed. No sooner does Prophilias set eyes on 
the lady than he is seized with love-sickness and begins to 
manifest all the symptoms thereof." 


A lostel vet Prophilias, 

Faut li li cuers, mout devint las. 
Dedanz un lit se vet couchier; 
Tost li le boivre et le mangier. 
Ne puet dormir ne nuit ne jor, 
Mue le sanc et la color. 

Un sospir fet, si s’est pasmez, 

La color pert, toz est muez; 
Sovant s’estaut, el lit se voltre 
Por un petit que ne chiet oltre. 


The science of the wise doctors is of no avail in treating this 
disease, for ‘‘ Trop en est la fisique oscure.”’ “* Finally Prophilias 
is cured of his ill, inasmuch as Athis allows him to consummate 
his love with his betrothed, Cardiones. But Prophilias soon 
received the news that he must return home on account of his 
father’s illness. He cannot bear the thought of leaving Car- 
diones, so Athis, by a still greater sacrifice, gives her up to him 

182 Enéas, ed. J. Salverda de Grave, vv. 8922 ff. 

183 Ed, A. Hilka, Dresden, 1912. 

1% Hilka, op. cit., vv. 529-38. 

135 Hilka, op. cit., vv. 549-54; 617-20. See also vv. 556-57; 559-62. 


136 It will be remembered that Amadas did not bother even to send for the 
doctors; cf. vv. 315 ff. 
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publicly and declares that he has never been her husband. 
Having, by his generous act, become a social outcast in Athens, 
Athis resolves to see if he cannot better his condition in Rome; he 
is handsomely treated by Prophilias. One day, during the 
public games, in which they both take part, Athis falls in love 
with Prophilias’ sister, Gaite; he is so overcome that he must 
be borne away from the theatre. 


Amors I’assaut et le justise, 
Mout le destraint d’estrange guise: 
Plaindre le fet, et suspirer, 

Po puet en un sanblant durer; 
Une foiz gist et autre siet, 

Nule rien n’ot qui ne li griet. 
Amors l’esfroie, Amors l’assaut, 
Fremist, soupire et si tressaut; 
Une ore a chaut, autre est si froiz 
Con se ce fust uns marbres droiz. 
Amors I|’atise, Amors l’esprant, 
Amors li mue son talant."? 


But if Athis is ‘‘mal bailli,’’ Gaite is in a condition no less 
deplorable. As Ydoine suffers for Amadas (vv. 2883 ff.), so 
Gaite suffers for Athis. 


Un plaint gita, ne pot parler, 

Ainz comanca a sopirer 

Mout de parfont et longuement; 

Ne n’ot ne voit, n’a rien n’entant, 
Ainz est par tot le cors froidie 

Con se ce fust chose sanz vie. 

Faut li li cuers, pasmer I’estuet; 
D’une grant piece ne se muet, 

Einz est si froidie come marbres 

Et verz com est la fuille es arbres."* 


Gaite retires to her chamber; there she too is visited with 
sleeplessness and other symptoms of love-sickness."® But ‘be 


187 Hilka, op. cit., vv. 3315-26. See further vv. 3539-46; 3743-48; 4137 can 
not sleep; 4141 sighs and laments; 4145 restless in bed. Prophilias recognises 
these tortures as deriving from love; cf. vv. 4198-4203. 

138 Hilka, op. cit., vv. 3006-18. 

139 Hilka, op. cit., vv. 3754-55; 4002-11; 4021-23; 4577; 4593-4602. 
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the day never so long, at last it ringeth to evensong,’ and both 
Athis and Gaite find a pleasant cure for their ills.'*° 

The above citations support the hypothesis that the motif 
of love-languishment came into European literature through 
two distinct channels: It seems to have passed into Enéas and 
Athis et Prophilias from the erotic literature of the Orient—the 
Greek romances, for example—while the source of its use in the 
lai Desiré and the Prose Tristan is undoubtedly Celtic. Several 
Celtic examples of love-languishment may serve to illustrate 
this point. 

A character in the Irish Tochmarc Etaine presents, in 
large, an analogy to Amadas in his love-languor. Eochaid 
Airem, King of Ireland, married the beautiful Etain. 


‘* Now there were three brothers of the one blood, all sons of 
Finn, namely, Eochaid Airem, and Eochaid, and Aillil Anglon- 
nach, or Aillil of the Single Stain, because the only stain that 
was upon him was the love that he had for his brother’s 
wife .... Now it followed that, after that the feast of Tara 
had been consumed, the men of Ireland parted from one another, 
and then it was that Aillil became filled with the pangs of envy 
and of desire; and he brought upon himself the choking misery 
of a sore sickness, and was borne to the stronghold of Fremain 
in Tethba after that he had fallen into that woe. There also, 
until a whole year had ended, sickness long brooded over 
Aillil, and for long he was in distress, yet he allowed none to 
know of his sickness.’’ }” 


Oengus, another Irish hero, tried to conceal the cause of 
his illness in similar circumstances: 


‘* Oengus was sleeping one night when he saw something (like) 
a maiden near him at the top of his bed. She was the most 


140 See also Flamenca, ed. P. Meyer, vv. 157-186. 

141 Ed. Windisch, Irische Texte, p. 113 ff. 

42 The Lebor na hUidre version is perhaps a little more explicit on the last 
point than is the Egerton: ‘For his longing was too strong for his endurance, and 
for this cause he fell into a sickness; and that there might be no stain upon his 
honor, his sickness was concealed by'him from all, neither did he speak of it to the 
lady herself.” Cf. A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 1, 14 ff., 24 ff. It is 
interesting to note here also the réle of the physician: Fachtna, who attended Aillil, 
says to him: “ ‘One of the two pangs that slay a man, and for which there is no 
healing by leechcraft, is upon thee; either the pangs of envy or the pangs of love.’ 
And Aillil refused to confess the cause of his illness, for he was withheld by shame.” 
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beautiful in Erinn. Oengus went to seize her hands to take her 
with him in his bed; when he saw the one whom he had welcomed 
suddenly away from him he did not know who had taken it 
from him. There he was until the morning; his mind was not 
easy. It brought an illness on him .... Food did not 
enter his mouth. There he was again for a night. She played 
him a song that he fell asleep. He did not breakfast in the 
morning. A whole year (elapsed) to him and she (went on) to 
visit him in his bed so that he fell in love. He did not tell it to 
anybody. He fell ill afterwards and nobody knew what was 
with him.” 

In this situation also, medical assistance is unavailing. So 
Bodb, the fairy king of Munster, is asked tocome. ‘‘Have you 
a message? said Bodb. We have: Oengus, the son of Dagda, 
is in love for two years.” “* Here, so far as we know, there is 
no fainting and no sleeplessness. But Oengus does not eat, 
and he keeps the cause of his illness a secret; how it is eventually 
discovered is not told. 

It would be strange indeed if that remarkable hero, Cuchulain, 
about whose name so many tales have clustered, had not ex- 
perienced something remarkable in the nature of a love ad- 
venture. Nor are our expectations disappointed: Like Amadas, 
Cuchulain languished in love-sickness before he was stricken 
with madness because of the loss of his lady. Since the tale 
of his adventure is contained in only one story, both his love- 
languishment and his love-madness will be treated in the 
following section, for it would be inadvisable to separate them. 


4. Love-madness 


Though sickness on account of love was common enough in 
antiquity,’ a well-developed case of love-madness does not 
seem to occur; '“ even Sappho is not mad, and Phaedra seems 
to be the victim of no more than a violent case of love-languish- 
ment similar to those cases treated above in Section 3. Are we 
justified, then, in looking elsewhere for the origin of love- 
madness? What more natural than to look to that source 

143 Aislinge Oengusso, ed. and tr. E. Miiller, Rev. Celt. III, pp. 342-50. See 
also pp. 347, 348. 


M4 Supra, pp. 241-242. 
445 J should be grateful for any references. 
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which had already furnished examples of another kind of 
madness—the battle-madness of Cuchulain and Suibne Geilt ? 

While Celtic saga affords other instances of love-languish- 
ment, as we have seen, the frenzy of Cuchulain is the only case 
of love-madness which has so far come down to us."4” 

The account of his sickness and derangement is found in 
the Serglige Conculaind.“** Cuchulain had promised Emer (his 
wife) a gift of the next fine birds that made their appearance 
over the plains of Murthemne. One day two birds, linked 
together by a golden chain, flew over his head. In anger at 
his failure to kill them, he went away and fell asleep leaning 
against a stone. 


‘* Then he saw two women come to him; the one of them had 
a green mantle upon her, and upon the other was a purple 
mantle . . . . And the woman in the green mantle approached 
him and she laughed at him, and she gave him a stroke with a 
horse-whip. And then the other approached him, and she also 
laughed at him, and she struck him in the like manner; and for 
a long time they were thus, each of them in turn coming to 
him and striking him until he was all but dead; and then they 
departed from him . . . and a little after that Cuchulain came 
out of his sleep. ‘Let me be carried,’ he said, ‘to the sick-bed 
that is in the Tete Brecc’ ... and thereon they bore him 
from that place, and he was in the Tete Brecc until the end of 
the year, and during all that time he had speech with no one.” 


On the advice of Conor, Cuchulain went back to the stone 
pillar. There he saw the woman in the green mantle. She 
announced to him that she was a messenger from Fand, the 
repudiated wife of Mananan Mac Lir. The messenger’s brother, 
Labraid the Swift, will give his sister Fand to Cuchulain in 
return for one day’s battle. ‘I am in no fit state,’ said he, 
‘to contend with men today.’ ‘That will last but a little while,’ 
she said. But Cuchulain declined to go into the Otherworld at 
the invitation of a woman, even though Fand had set her love 
on him, so he sent his servant Laeg. 

46 Ad-Damiri’s testimony with regard to love-madness (supra, p. 246) must be 
held in abeyance inasmuch as we have no actual or literary illustration thereof. 

47 There may be other examples in the enormous mass of unedited Celtic matter. 


48 Ed. Windisch, Irische Texte, pp. 197 ff. See his Introduction, Joc. cit., and 
Anhang, p. 325. See also Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, I, p. 53. 
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‘‘Then Laeg returned to Emain, and he gave news of what 


he had seen to Cuchulain . . . and Cuchulain rose up . . . and 
his mind was strengthened within him for the news that the 
lad had brought him .... Then Cuchulain said to Laeg: 


‘Do thou go to the place where Emer is; and say to her that 
women of the fairies have come upon me, and that they have 
destroyed my strength; and say also to her that it goeth better 
with me from hour to hour, and bid her come and seek me.’ . . . 
When Emer came to him she addressed him: ‘Shame upon 
thee! . . . to lie thus prostrate for a woman’s love! Well may 
this long sick-bed of thine cause thee to ail.” And Cuchulain 
at her word stood up; and he passed his hand over his face, 
and he cast all his heaviness and his weariness from him, and 
then he arose and went on his way before him till he came to 
the enclosure that he sought; and in that enclosure Liban 
appeared to him.” 


Such is the story of Cuchulain’s love-languishment. Now 
we pass on to that portion of the Serglige Conculaind that deals 
with his madness. Laeg’s report of Fand’s beauty persuades 
Cuchulain to go to her. He fulfills the imposed obligations and 
lives with her a month. But Emer learned of a tryst which 
Cuchulain made with Fand, and went with fifty women to 
kill her. Cuchulain gave his protection to Fand, and her 
husband, Mananan Mac Lir, came and took her back to himself. 


‘And Cuchulain saw the lady as she went from him to 
Mananan and he cried out to Laeg: ‘What meaneth this that 
I see?’ ‘’Tis no hard matter to answer thee,’ said Laeg, ‘Fand 
goeth away with Mananan the Son of the Sea, since she hath 
not been pleasing in thy sight.’ Then Cuchulain bounded 
three times into the air, and he made three great leaps toward 
the south, and thus he came to Tara Luachra, and there he 
abode for a long time, having no meat and no drink, dwelling 
upon the mountains, and sleeping upon the highroad that 
runneth through the midst of Luachra. 

‘Then Emer went on to Emain, and there she sought out 
King Conor, and she told Conor of Cuchulain’s state, and 
Conor sent out his learned men and the people of skill, and the 
Druids of Ulster, that they might seek for Cuchulain, and 
might bind him fast and bring him to Emain. And Cuchulain 
strove to slay the people of skill, but they chanted wizard and 
fairy songs against him, and they bound fast his feet and his 
hands until he came a little to his senses. Then he begged for 
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a drink at their hands, and the Druids gave him a drink of 
forgetfulness, so that afterwards he had no more remembrance 
of Fand, nor of anything else that he had then done; and they 
also gave a drink of forgetfulness to Emer that she might forget 
her jealousy, for her state was in no way better than the state 
of Cuchulain. And Mananan shook his cloak between Cuchulain 
and Fand so that they might never meet together again through- 
out eternity.” 


“Tis not difficult,’ as Laeg says, to see the points of re- 
semblance between the madness of Cuchulain and that of 
Amadas. The former gave three jumps into the air and three 
great leaps toward the south till he came to Tara Luachra; the 
latter dashed off down the field into the forest. Cuchulain 
wandered about the highroad that ran through Luachra; 
Amadas ran about very promiscuously till he came to rest in 
Lucca, where it was his habit to take a turn through the streets 
daily. Druids bind Cuchulain’s hands and feet; Amadas’ men 
bind him upon his horse, he is bound in his father’s castle; in 
the cave outside Lucca also he is forcibly restrained. The 
Irish hero is brought to his senses by ‘wizard and fairy songs”’ 
chanted against him, or perhaps by the drink of forgetfulness. 
But Amadas regains his reason by a truly courtly and romantic— 
as well as magic—means—the kisses of his lady and the sound 
of her name repeated together with his. It will be noted also 
that Emer, like Ydoine, is in a pitiable state on account of her 
lover. The French poet has followed his “‘matiére,’’ whatever 
that was, with extraordinary fidelity; none of the French 
romances known to the present writer present so exact a model 
of love-madness as does the Sickbed of Cuchulain. 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be doubted that the other French 
madmen are figures from the same Celtic clay. Irish battle- 
madness has already been noticed.“° The motif of madness 

49 A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, I, pp. 53-85; E. Hull, The Hound 
of Ulster, pp. 182-93; E. Curry, Aélantis, I, 362-92, II, 98-124; D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, Cours de Littérature Celtique, V, 170-216; R. Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alien 
Irland, 81. Summaries may be found by H. Zimmer, Kuhn's Zeitschr., XXVIII, 
594-623; A. C. L. Brown, [Harvard] Studies and Notes, VIII, 34 ff.; T. W. Rolleston, 
Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race, 225 ff.; E. Curry, On the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish, I1, 195-98; see also O’Looney in T. J. Gilbert’s Facsimiles of 


National MSS. of Ireland, 1, 27-28; I1, App. iv. 
150 Supra, p. 255. 
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from grief for one reason or another must have been current in 
the time of Geoffrey of Monmouth (71154) and before it, for 
in the Vita Merlini ascribed to him, Merlin goes mad on learning 
of the death of some of his friends.“! The motif of madness 
for love was certainly current not much later, for Chrétien 
found it, in some form, in his source for Yvain. It may well 
be, as A. C. L. Brown points out,’ that this source was a 
version of the Serglige Conculaind. Yvain, apparently, set the 
ball a-rolling; with so excellent a model, it was not long before 
love-madness passed into other romance literature. Though 
the Amadas poet was acquainted with Chrétien’s romances, 
it is not necessary to suppose that Yvain served him as a model 
for the love-madness of Amadas; he may have had access to a 
source similar to Chrétien’s source. This hypothesis is sup- 
ported by a comparison of the motif in the two poems: In 
Yvain it has the appearance of an adventitious incident; in 
Amadas it is an integral and indispensable element of the plot, 
developed and finished with skill and art. 

As in the case of Desiré, it is the loss of his lady’s ring— 
signifying the withdrawal of her favor—that causes Yvain’s 
mental derangement. When the damsel takes the ring from 
his finger and commends to God everyone of the company but 
him, 

Lors li monta uns torbeillons 

EI chief si granz que il forsane, 
Lors se descire et se depane 

Et fuit par chans et. par arees 

Et leisse ses janz esgarees, 

Qui se mervoillent, ou puet estre. 


Et tant conversa el boschage 
Come hon forsenez et sauvage, 
Qu’une meison a un hermite 
Trova mout basse et mout petite, 
Et li hermites essartoit. 

Quant vit celui, qui nuz estoit, 
Bien pot savoir sanz nul redot, 
Qu’il n’avoit mie le san tot; ™ 


151 Cf, San Marte, i.e., A. Schulz, Die Sagen von Merlin, p. 273. 
182 [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. VIII. 
153 Vyain, ed. Foerster, vv. 2804 ff., 2827 ff. 
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Like Lancelot, Tristan, Le Biau Chevalier,“* Amadas and later 
Orlando, Yvain went about naked (vv. 2832, 2892), killing 
wild beasts and eating them raw. One day he is discovered 
asleep by three damsels and is recognized by one of them, who 
considers that he is just the knight to deliver her lady from her 
difficulties. This lady provides a marvellous unguent, and it 
is by means of this that Yvain, like the Biau Chevalier, is 
cured of his madness (vv. 2991 ff.). 

By the time of the Prose Lancelot (1222 ?) the motif of 
madness of lovers had become well fixed in romance literature. 
Pio Rajna notes that Lancelot goes mad four times: First in 
the prison of Camilla, from lack of food and drink; second, 
when he fails to find Galehot; third, when in the power of 
Morgan at her castle; fourth, when he is repulsed by Guinevere, 
who has heard of his affair with the daughter of King Pelles.™ 

We may pass over the second and third madness as not 
being pertinent to our matter. In the first instance Lancelot 
languishes in the prison of Camille; unable to return to the 
Queen, he refuses meat and drink. ‘‘Et il ot la teste wide si 
li est monte vne folie et vne rage el chief si durement que nus 
ne puet a lui durer.”’"’ After his enlargement the sight of 
Guinevere sooths Lancelot’s rage, but it is only the Damsel 
of the Lake who heals his madness. 

Lancelot’s second attack of real love-madness is brought 
on by the affair with the daughter of King Pelles. I give 
Loseth’s résumé from the Prose Tristan.* 


Helyabel, la fille du roi Pelles, désire revoir Lancelot et 
obtient de son pére la permission de se rendre a la cour d’Arthur 
avec Galaad, le fils qu’elle a eu de Lancelot, grace au breuvage 
que le roi Pescheor avait fait boire 4 ce dernier. Elle vient a 
la cour et est bien recue par Arthur. La nuit, Lancelot, croyant 
entrer dans le lit de la reine, se trompe et prend la demoiselle 
pour Gueniévre. Celle-ci les surprend ensemble; hors d’elle 

164 Infra, p. 261. 

185 Te Fonti dell’Orlando Furioso, pp. 394-95. 

156 Rajna errs here in calling Lancelot mad; he is merely drugged in his sleep. 

187 H. O. Sommer, Le Livre de Lancelot del Lac, 1, pp. 409 ff. I do not agree 
with Rajna that the cause of madness here is merely lack of food and drink; rather, 
it seems to me, it is love balked of its consummation which brings it about ‘‘ch’egli 
ricusa di pid prender cibo o bevanda.” 

158 Cf, p. 233. 
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méme, elle ordonne a son amant de sortir de chez elle. Il 
obéit et s’enfuit; son chagrin est si grand qu’il en devient a 
moitié fou et perd le souvenir de tout ce qu’il a fait.™® 


Slightly later than the Prose Lancelot is the Prose Tristan. 
It is only in this prose romance and its various translations that 
Tristan, due perhaps to the influence of the Prose Lancelot, 
goes mad on account of love. The reason therefor is the letter 
which Iseult has written to comfort Tristan’s friend Kahedin, 
who lay upon a sick-bed for love of her. I reproduce the 
situation from the Tavola Ritonda: 


Tale lamento faceva Tristano alla reina, che mai lo simile 
udito non fue; ma la reina allora si voleva scusare e dire vera- 
mente con effetto la bisogna com’ella era stata. Adunque era 
Tristano tanto infiammato dell’ira per questo caso, che nulla 
egli non intendeva; anzi, cosie crucciato, si diparte quindi e 
vassene nella mastra stalla e monta in su qualunque palafreno 
egli incontra primiere; e appresso egli escie della citta, e cavalco 
tanto quel giorno e l’altro, senza mangiare e bere, ch’egli si 
truova nella grande valle del grande diserto d’Urgano. E 
allora lascia andare suo cavallo, e gitta via sue armi, e strac- 
ciassi sua roba, e pelasi suoi biondi capelli, e squarciasi suo 
bello viso; e sempre per lo grande dolore, si facea lo maggiore 
pianto del mondo. E... andava ignudo e scalzo, e non 
beveva e non mangiava; e, per le molte lagrime e per lo molto 
digiuno, la sustanzia della natura gli mancava fortemente, e 
in tutto egli perde suo senno e conoscimento; e a tale si condusse 
e venne, ch’egli pasceva l’erba. E alcuna fiata, egli prendeve 
alcuna fiera . . . della quale egli cosie cruda si ne mangiava. 
Egli era divenuto nero, livido, magro; e a tale era condotto, 
che la madre che lo portoe ne altri nollo poriano mai avere 
conosciuto .... E per tale Tristano dimoroe a questo modo 
per spazio di sette mese . . . e gli pastori . . . sie cominciano 
a batter Tristano davangli grande bastonate; e tanto gli danno, 
che lo fecioro.... 


It was ‘‘in mal’ ora per loro,’’ says the compiler, for, unlike 
Amadas, Tristan struck back at his tormentors and killed seven 
of the shepherds. Finally his wanderings brought him to 
Mark’s palace; there he is recognized and cured by Iseult, only 
to be banished from Cornwall forever.’ 


159 Cf, Sommer, op. cit., III, p. 381. 

160 Ldseth, Le roman en prose de Tristan, p. xxiv, places it between 1215-30. 
161 Ed. F.-L. Polidori; cf. vol. II, pp. 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 258-262. 

162 See also Léseth, op. cit., pp. 66, 68, 83-86. 
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To the same pitiable company of love-madmen belongs 
Mathan le Brun, whose story forms an incident of the Prose 
Tristan. Daguenet, Arthur’s fool, has been wounded by the 
mad Tristan and tells King Mark that he has been injured by 
“‘le fou de la fontaine.” A squire, also wounded, gives more 
details. Now a knight of Cornwall suspects the evil-doer to 
be one ‘‘Mathan le Brun . . . devenu fou trois mois aupar- 
avant.’’ By force of arms he had wrested a beautiful damsel 
from a proud and haughty knight, and after having led her off, 
fell violently in love with her. One day Gaheriet met the 
couple; fired by the beauty of the maid, he forcibly took her 
from her lover. ‘‘Mathan, humilié dans son amour comme 
dans son honneur, ne mangea ne ne but de quatre jours. Depuis, 
il était tombé malade et avait perdu la raison.” ™® 

The love-madness of Le Biau Chevalier au Lyon is of a 
somewhat different nature. While he is absent seeking ad- 
ventures, his rival, Chief d’Or, tells his lady, La Dame a la 
Lycorne, that the Biau Chevalier is dead. The lady swoons 
and Chief d’Or carries her off. He then sends a messenger to 
the Biau Chevalier with the news that La Dame a la Lycorne 
had died. The Chevalier is overcome with grief. Like Amadis 
de Gaula (II, 3-7), like Tristan and like Orlando (XXIII, 
132-133), he throws his arms away: 


Lors maintenant ses armes prent 
Entour li et loing les geta, 

Et en present il foursena 

Et s’en aloit si con fuiant.!™ 


Like his brothers in misfortune he goes about “‘trestout nu’”’ till 
his squire effects his cure by means of a magic unguent brought 
by a grateful falcon.” 

It will be noticed that Yvain and Lancelot go mad because 
of the loss of their lady’s favor, Tristan because of jealousy, 
Le Biau Chevalier because of the supposed death of his mistress. 

163 Léseth, op. cit., p. 64. 

164F, Gennrich, Le Romans de la Dame a la Lycorne et du Biau Chevalier au 
Lyon, vv. 7149-53. 

165 For other lovers going mad on the death of the lover, see Child, Ballads, 


II, 110, 124, 130 ff., 133, 169. The motif was not forgotten by Rotrou in L’Hypo- 
condriaque nor Corneille in Mélite. 
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The case of Mathan le Brun, who goes mad because actually 
dispossessed of his lady, is nearer to that of Amadas; but the 
nearest parallel to his misfortune is that of Cuchulain, who, 
though he has possessed Fand, cannot support the pain of 
seeing her pass from him forever. It is interesting to observe 
this closer resemblance of the French poem to what may be 
considered to represent the pure situation in Irish romance. 


5. The Cure of Love-madness 


Fortunately for lovers, their madness was not incurable. 
But just as their madness itself, in the mind of the mediaeval 
man, partook of the wonderful and marvellous, so the cure 
thereof, it seemed to him, must also be marvellous. Whenever 
the world has met with some thing which it has not understood, 
it has been prompt to apply to it explanations which are them- 
selves unexplainable. The Middle Ages did not understand 
lunacy, and so, in literature at least, it was always cured by 
miraculous, unexplainable means. If Yvain and Le Biau 
Chevalier had not been cured by an unguent of marvellous 
properties, they would probably never have been cured. Lance- 
lot is once cured by the white magic of the Lady of the Lake and 
once by the wonderful power of the Holy Grail. -In the Serglige 
Conculaind it is the magical drink of forgetfulness that restores 
Cuchulain to his senses. The manner of Tristan’s cure is not 
related precisely: we know only that he was cured by his lady. 
It may be that Iseult had at her disposal some magic charm— 
did not her mother brew a magic love-potion?—by means of 
which to heal her lover, even so innocuous a charm as that 
employed by Merlin’s wife Guendolene, her own name.’ Is 
it possible that the Amadas poet was acquainted with the 
Vita Merlini?—for Ydoine uses the same means to heal Amadas: 


“‘Amadas! Biau sire Amadas! 3336 
O cuer dolent et dolerous, 

Ydoine, qui se muert por vous, 

Com fine amie a son ami 3339 
Piteusement crie merci.” 

Le non d’Ydoine ot Amadas 


166 Cf, San Marte, op. cit., p. 273. 
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Et de s’amie; isnel le pas 3342 
Est commeiis tout son forsens, 

Si entre en un nouvel pourpens. 

Parmi tout ce qu’est esragiés 3345 
Li est auques le sens cangiés. 

Pour le non d’Ydoine s’amie 

Li trespasse la derverie 3348 
Dont a esté cangié maint jor. 


It is not impossible, for Geoffrey had been dead not more than 
seventy years when Amadas et Ydoine was composed (1215- 
1225), and it is legitimate to assume that a subject so popular 
as the history of Merlin would not have been easily forgotten 
during a period that represents the flourishing of Arthurian 
romance. 

In Amadas, however, this white magic is modified some- 
what by Christian religion: 


Mais a cascune des raisons 3393 
Apertement noume leur nons. 

Cou est la miudre medecine, 

La plus aidans et la plus fine, 3396 
Car autretant li fait d’aie 

Li nons d’Ydoine et d’amie 

Com un des nons nostre signour 3399 
Que nous tenons a creatour, 


Another element also is visible in the situation, and that is 
the courtly: what could have been more appropriate in the 
eyes of the mediaeval poet than that the most loyal lover in 
the world should regain sense and reason through the mere 
sound of his most loyal lady’s name? It is a pretty and truly 
romantic conceit.'® 


6. Summary of Celtic Influences 


Throughout this paper it has been the writer’s purpose to 
present illustrations and allow the reader to make his own 
deductions therefrom. Perhaps it is no more than just that 
the writer should state his deductions. 


167 For the power of a name in a different situation see Grimm's “‘ Rumpel- 
stilzchen”’ and Bolte and Polfvka’s Anmerkungen thereto. 
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At the beginning was quoted the opinion of Gaston Paris 
that Amadas et Ydoine is of Breton origin, that is to say, that 
it rests on material ultimately Celtic. To prove this hypothesis 
it would be necessary to find in Amadas important elements 
which are found nowhere else than in Celtic tradition; or which, 
since tradition is never homogeneous, may reasonably be 
supposed to be peculiar to Celtic culture. 

Let us recapitulate briefly the various motifs treated in our 
study. It was found that if Ydoine, in calling witches to her 
aid, presumably had the example of Celtic legend as represented 
by Les Dous Amanz, she also had the example of the Zeid, 
Cligés and Eracle, which are not of Celtic origin. It was shown 
that the sleep-thorn is found in a very extensive ethnological 
territory, and that though a respectable number of instances 
of its use occurs in Celtic folklore, it is not exclusive thereto. 
In Ydoine’s employment of magic agents and talismans, if she 
had the authority of a large number of Celtic examples, she 
had likewise the authority of a much larger number of non- 
Celtic instances. However, among such agents we discovered, 
even though it be in a very abraded form, one that is apparently 
not found elsewhere than in Celtic, namely, the geis. 

We saw that sufferers from love-languishment and love- 
sickness occur in almost equal numbers in Celtic and non- 
Celtic tradition. But we did not find any well-developed 
instance of love-madness except in Celtic sources or their 
derivatives."** It was shown that the Amadas poet makes use 
of this motif in a marner that represents a reasonably close 
parallel to an actual case of love-madness in Celtic lore, and 
that he avails himself of a cure that is doubtless of the same 
provenience. 

It was observed that the abduction of ladies is no new motif 
in folklore or literature. It was likewise pointed out that in 
Celtic saga, which affords a number of cases of abduction, the 

168 Euripides, the most hardy of the Greek poets, in dealing with the passion 
of love, did not go so far as to make Phaedra mad as Amadas or Yvain were mad. 
Though they suffered grievously for love, none of the heroes or heroines of the 
Sophist romances were love-mad. Sappho and Simaetha were not mad; neither 


the vécos of Pasiphaé nor the vécos of the lover of Menalchus can be construed as 
amatory frenzy. 
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motif is complicated by making the lady the fairy wife of a 
mortal man whose earlier fairy lover (husband) seeks to compel 
her return to fairyland; that in later developments the fairy 
wife gives place to the mortal wife (lady), but the abductor 
remains supernatural. Though we have some cases of rape in 
non-Celtic myth, we have no instances except in Celtic where 
the motif assumes exactly this form. This is the form of the 
motif used by the Amadas poet." 

We saw further that a champion’s fight for the recovery of 
his abducted lady is of great prevalence in Celtic tales. The 
fight of the champion at his lady’s tomb is not without parallel 
in non-Celtic tradition; but while it is not found in any available 
Celtic story, it is the writer’s opinion, based on the scene from 
the Aire Perillous, that this form of the motif may be Celtic also. 

In Amadas et Ydoine, then, the geis, love-madness and the 
fairy abductor are of Celtic provenience. And if Celtic origin 
be allowed for even one motif, then it is but reasonable to 
assume that the poet drew from Celtic sources also those 
elements which are found elsewhere in addition to being found 
in Celtic. 

A further point should be observed, and that is the manner 
in which the poet makes use of his material: A lover who neither 
eats nor sleeps nor drinks upon a sick-bed whither hopeless love 
has brought him, whose frenzy must be forcibly restrained, 
who wanders about bereft of sense till cured of his madness by 
his lady through a magic talisman; a lady who preserves her 
virginity for her favored lover from her unfavored lover (hus- 
band), tacitly placing her life upon his honor; a fairy knight 
who abducts a lady and employs upon her person the sleep- 
thorn (ring of death) and who sustains defeat at the hands of 
her champion, is a concatenation of elements producing a 
picture that is more indubitably Celtic than it is anything else. 


JouHNn R. REINHARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


169 Cp. note 60a. 











THE STORY OF THE MODENA ARCHIVOLT AND ITS 
MYTHOLOGICAL ROOTS 


N A paper to be published in Medieval Studies in Memory of 
Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, | have made the following points: 
the great bulk of archaeological opinion assigns the Arthurian 
sculpture at Modena to the early twelfth century; M. Male 
alone gives it a later date, and for a quite unconvincing reason; 
there is abundant evidence for assigning it to 1099-1106; Prof. 
Porter has demonstrated that the sculptures at Modena were 
influenced by work completed in 1098 at Bari; and at Bari the 
Duke of Brittany and many of his nobles spent four months of 
the winter of 1096-7. A practically certain inference is that the 
Modena sculptors had heard the Arthurian story from conteurs 
in the train of the Breton nobles, French being the language 
of communication. 

The story itself I identified also: in brief, it is one of the 
Breton versions of the abduction of Guinevere, with Gawain 
in the role of chief rescuer. The closest parallels are furnished 
by the Carado of the Dolorous Tower episode in the Prose 
Lancelot, as Foerster pointed out twenty-six years ago without 
perceiving the real nature of the story, and by the abduction of 
Guinevere in Durmart le Gallois. In both cases Gawain has 
been supplanted by the author’s own hero, and the author of 
the Lancelot has blended an ancient tradition of the rescue of 
Gawain from Hades by Lancelot ? with the even more ancient 
rescue of Guinevere from Hades by Gawain. Nearly all the 
details in the Prose Lancelot properly belong to the abduction 
and rescue of Guinevere,® but the rdle of Guinevere has been 

1 Zs. f. rom. Phil., XXII, 243. 

? This tradition is preserved in the Lanzelet, the Prose Lancelot, and the Dutch 
Lancelot. See O. Piper, Héfisches Epik, U1, 192 f.; H.O. Sommer, Vulgate Romances, 
III, 158-69; J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Lancelot, 238 f.; Dutch Lancelot, ed. Jonck- 


bloet, Il. 24454-25150. The Welsh source I shall treat in my book on Arthurian 
and Celtic Mythology. 


3 If anyone doubts this, let him note how many motifs are common to the 
Dolorous Tower story and to Crestien’s Charrette. The combat with the four 
266 
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foisted on Gawain and that of Gawain given to Lancelot. But 
if we make the proper substitutions it will be seen that both 
the Prose Lancelot and Durmart correspond in striking detail 
to the sculpture. 

The Prose Lancelot‘ relates that Lancelot, Ivain, Gawain, 
and his cousin Galeschin went for a stroll beside an adventurous 
forest, and sat beneath an oak conversing. A squire recon- 
noiters them and presently appears with a huge knight, Carado, 
who rides down upon Gawain, and seizing him places him on 
the saddle and gallops off. Ivain, Galeschin, and Lancelot 
decide to pursue, following separate ways. They pass through 
various adventures, all of which are clearly symbolic of the 
struggle with death. One episode in particular relates to our 
sculpture. Galeschin is led by a damsel to a “‘sosterin moult 
fort’’ and there finds four “‘sergans et grans et fors . . . et ont 
bastons cornus dont les cornes sont dacier.””*> They attack 
him, but he wins the battle. Galeschin and Ivain stop on the 
way at Kay’s house, and Kay goes with them to Carado’s 
home, the Dolorous Tower. Here they are met by Lancelot, 
who has been released from the prison of Morgan le Fay on 
condition that he return after accomplishing the adventure. 
Meanwhile, Carado, whose brother Gawain has slain, returns 
to his castle and throws his prisoner into a loathsome dungeon, 
sparing his life only on the entreaty of his mistress. Meanwhile 
Arthur has heard of the calamity, has set out with a body of 
knights to the rescue, and Carado sallies forth with an army 
to attack him. Lancelot and Kay depart to join Arthur, 
leaving Galeschin and Ivain before the Dolorous Tower. There 
are two entrances: Ivain, trying the great gate, meets ‘‘un 
grant vilain, greignor de lui asses.’’* This vilain, after asking 
his purpose, retires and blows a horn. The gate is opened and 
Ivain is overwhelmed by ten knights, and would have been 
sergans with axes or bastons cornus; the temptation; the adventure of the cemetery; 
the land from which no stranger returns and the captives who await deliverance; 
a battle; a fleeing knight and a dropped portcullis; narrow perilous bridge; prisoner 
whose wounds have been aggravated by poison; Lancelot released from prison on 
condition he return. 

*H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Romances, IV, 87-139. 

5 Ibid., 105. 

8 Ibid., 130. 
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killed, if the damsel mentioned above had not intervened. 
Galeschin passes on foot safely over a narrow and long plank, 
comes successively to three gates, is victorious over a knight 
at each of the first two, but is vanquished at the third, and 
saved only by the intercession of the damsel. Meanwhile a 
great battle has taken place between Arthur and Carado at the 
pass. Lancelot, with a force of three hundred, attacks Carado 
from the rear, demoralizes his knights and sends Carado himself 
in headlong flight to the Dolorous Tower. During the pursuit 
Carado lifts Lancelot on to his own horse, and they are carried 
together into the castle. The damsel lets a postern fall, shutting 
them off from interference. When Lancelot has broken his 
sword, ‘‘vint la damoisele qui luis de la tour auoit ouuert et 
moustre a lancelot vne espee la plus bele del monde, et elle le 
couche sor le degre au plus coiement quele puet. . . . Et lors 
est lancelot saillis sor les degres et prent lautre espee. . . . Et 
lancelot li cort sus, et li giete .i. cop de lespee que la damoisele 
li ot mis a main. Et carados le connoist et commence a crier: 
‘Ha las, mort ma la riens el monde que iou plus amoie, mes 
ore sai iou bien que elle aime .i. autre mieus de moi.’ Ce 
sauoit bien quil ne pooit morir se de cele espee non. Si lauoit 
baillie a la damoisele a garder.’’’ The struggle ends with the 
decapitation of Carado, the deliverance of Gawain, and the 
marriage of the damsel to a certain Melyans le Gay, who had 
accompanied Arthur to the Dolorous Tower. 

This last fact is significant, for the Livre d’Artus, which so 
often supplements the traditions embodied in the Prose Lancelot, 
states that Gawain’s amie Floree, ‘‘que tant auoit amee lonc 
tans,’’ was given in marriage to Melianz de Liz, ‘vn uaillant 
cheualier.’’® It was Gawain’s mistress Floree, therefore, who 
gave to the hero of the adventure, originally Gawain himself, 
Carado’s own sword with which alone Carado could be killed. 
As we shall see, this reposes upon a tradition far older even than 
the Modena portal. 

In comparing the Dolorous Tower episode with the Modena 
sculpture, it requires no great perspicacity to see in Galeschin 

7 Ibid., 136. 

8 Jbid., VII, 115. 
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a corruption of Galvariun through manuscript transmission and 
by assimilation to galesche (Welsh), or to recognize in the four 
sergans with bastons cornus and in the grant vilain, guardian of 
one of the entrances, separate developments from the grant 
vilain Burmaltus, with his baston cornu. This latter point I 
shall presently confirm. 

Let us now follow the abduction and rescue of Guinevere in 
Durmart le Gallois.* It is clear that while this story preserves 
in certain details evidence of its connection with the Modena 
sculpture, it belongs more to another type of Other World visit 
and conquest, namely that found in the Joie de la Cour episode 
in Erec. 

The hero Durmart slays in a sparrow hawk contest an evil 
knight Cardroain. Not long after, as he is riding alone, a 
valet meets him and tells him alarming news: The day before, 
while Arthur and his court were away hunting, the Queen, 
attended only by a handmaid and Ydier, had ridden out into 
the forest. There galloped down upon them, fully armed, 
Brun de Morois, brother of Cardroain. He had loved the 
Queen for more than seven years, and perhaps had set spies on 
her. He seized her and placed her before him. Ydier, though 
unarmed, caught Brun’s rein; whereupon Brun struck him in 
the teeth with his mailed fist and knocked him from his palfrey. 
Before riding off, Brun cried out that he would not violate the 
Queen before sunset, and that if any knight overcame him 
before that time, the Queen would be surrendered unharmed. 
Ydier then wandered off, afraid to meet Arthur. On hearing 
this news Durmart sets out for Brun’s castle, which is surrounded 
for aleague by marshes. There is only one entrance, apparently 
by a sort of causeway. After Durmart has passed seven 
barriers without hindrance, he sees Ydier sitting despondent by 
the way. Ydier begs the use of his armor, but Durmart replies 
that he has himself undertaken the adventure. The two 
proceed, pass through a flourishing and populous town, and 
enter the castle, observing that a number of battered shields 
are hung from the walls of the keep. A hideous dwarf appears, 
explains that these are the shields of men vanquished by Brun, 

® Durmart le Gallois, ed. E. Stengel, ll. 4185 ff. 
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and leads them into a garden. There under a tree on a silken 
cloth sit Guinevere and Brun de Morois. Durmart challenges 
the knight: a long battle follows. Finally Brun is overcome, 
pledges his fidelity to Durmart, and undertakes to send the 
Queen back to Arthur’s court, and to become Arthur’s vassal. 

In the comparison of this story with the sculpture, the most 
curious feature is the shifting of names. Durmart, clearly a 
corruption of Burmaltus, as Colfi saw,!° has been transferred 
from the grant vilain, who guards one of the approaches to the 
Other World, to the hero. Cardroain, clearly a development 
from Carrado, instead of being attached to the abductor of 
Guinevere, has been assigned to his brother. Such an exchange 
of rdles among the various lords of the Other World is, of course, 
one of the most familiar procedures in Celtic romance.” 

There seems to be no direct connection between the Prose 
Lancelot and the Durmart abductions, but both clearly reflect 
features in the Modena sculpture. The story represented on 
the sculpture, then, must have been one of those fusions of 
kindred tales so familiar to Celtic and Arthurian students; 
and, more specifically, was a fusion of two Guinevere abduction 
stories, one of which has been preserved in Durmart, and the 
other, itself fused with a story of the rescue of Gawain, has been 
preserved in the Prose Lancelot. 

Let us now proceed to the reconstruction of the story told at 
Bari by the Breton conteur and carved within a few years at 
Modena. I shall indicate by the initial of the hero which of 
the three bases of the reconstruction supplies each of the details: 
G will stand for Galvagin, the hero of the Modena sculpture; 
D for Durmart; and L for Lancelot. 

Winlogee, Artus’ queen, guarded only by the unarmed 
knight, Idern (D), has gone out to the edge of a wood (LD). 
Suddenly there gallops out a giant knight, Carrado, who swings 
the queen from the palfrey to his horse (LD). Her attendant 
seizes Carrado’s rein in the attempt to stop him, but is beaten 

10B. Colfi, Di una recente interpretazione data alle sculture dell’archivolto nella 
porta settentrionale del Duomo di Modena, 122. Colfi is certainly wrong, however, 
in reading the name on the sculpture Durmaltus, and in applying it to the first 


attacking knight. Cf. pp. 25-37. 
1 See below. 
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off (LD). Carrado rides away with the Queen (LD). Idern 
goes back and gives the alarm. He himself takes spear and 
shield and starts in pursuit (G). There set out after him, 
fully armed, Galvariun (LG), Galvagin (G), Artus, and Che 
(G; in L Artus and Che join in the pursuit later). At length 
they arrive before a castle, surrounded by a marsh or lake (DG), 
and approached by two entrances (LG). Before one of them 
stands a huge ruffian, swinging a baston cornu (LG), whose 
name is Burmalt (G). Apparently he withstands the attack of 
Artus, Idern, and an unnamed knight (G). At the other 
entrance, Galvagin, Galvariun, and Che are met by the giant 
knight Carrado (G). Probably Che and Galvariun are over- 
thrown. Galvagin, however, encounters Carrado (LG), and 
pursues him into the castle (L). When Galvagin breaks his 
sword, Carrado’s mistress who is watching the combat places 
Carrado’s own sword, with which alone he can be killed, within 
Galvagin’s reach, and with this Galvagin dispatches him (L). 
Galvagin then proceeds, and sees hanging upon the walls of 
the keep the shields of the knights whom Carrado has slain (DG). 
He finds at last Winlogee with Mardoc, her lover, to whom 
Carrado has delivered her. What is the fate of Mardoc is 
uncertain, but probably he throws himself on the mercy of the 
Queen and is pardoned.” Galvagin then brings her back to 
her husband. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to assume that Galvagin 
was represented as the lover of the Queen, as Lancelot is in the 
Charrette. As early as this the traditional lovers of Guinevere 
seem to have been the sinister figures of Melvas and Medrot of 
Welsh tradition.“ Nevertheless, there are hints that Gawain 
at one time bore such a relation to Winlogee. Note the tender 
concern Gwendoloena displays for him in the De Ortu Wal- 
wanii.'* And we find in the Chevaliers as Deus Espees, \l. 91-3, 
that King Amangons de Granlande was the father of “‘Ma 
damoisiele Guinloie Ki loiaus drue et fine amie A mon seigneur 
Gauvain estoit.” 

12 This supposition is based on Durmart le Gallois, ed. Stengel, 4535 ff.; Raoul 
de Houdenc, Vengeance Raguidel, ed. Friedwagner, 1443 ff. 


13 See below. 
4 Ed. J. D. Bruce, 86 ff. 
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What was the origin of this Breton version of the Guinevere 
abduction? What is its relation to the Welsh? Before dis- 
cussing the Welsh connections, I prefer to present the evidence 
that like the story of Gawain and the Green Knight,” of Gandin 
and Isolt,* of Gawain and the hideous hag,’ like Excalibur '* 
and Tortain,’® which are recognized by most scholars as hav- 
ing an Irish source, this particular version of the Guinevere 
abduction goes back very clearly to a famous Irish story, the 
abduction of Blathnat by Curoi (or Curi) and her rescue by 
Cuchulinn and his allies.2® The striking parallelisms between 
the nature and exploits of Gawain and Cuchulinn have often 
been pointed out before,”! and there is nothing fantastic in the 
demonstration of another parallel. In my book on the myth- 
ological origins of Arthurian romance I shall show just what 
the relationship was between Gawain and Cuchulinn, and what 
were the links which connected them. 

There are many versions of the attack of Cuchulinn on 
Curoi’s stronghold in order to bring back Blathnat, his wife or 
mistress—the distinction was not emphasized in the heroic 
period. They are all clearly developments of one fundamental 
type. The best analogy is furnished by the Yellow Book of 
Lecan.” ‘‘Why did the men of Ulster slay Curoi son of Dare? 
Because of Blathnait, daughter of Mend, who was carried off 
from the siege of the Men of Falga, because of the three cows of 
Iuchna, . . . and a caldron was carried off with the cows. . 
Curoi son of Dare went with them to the siege. . . . When, 
however, they were dividing the spoil, they did not give Curoi 
a share, for justice was not granted him. He ran in among the 
cows, and gathered them before him, ... and thrust the 
woman under one of his armpits, and they went from them, 
he with his caldron on his back. And none among the men of 


15 G, L. Kittredge, Gawain and the Green Knight. 

16 G, Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, 11, 417-30. 

17G. H. Maynadier, Wife of Bath's Tale. 

18 Gétt. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1890, 516 f. 

19 J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 51. 

20 R. Thurneysen, Irische Helden- und Kénigsagen, 430-444; Zs. f. Celt. Ph., IX, 
189 ff. 

#1 J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Gawain, 28 ff. Cf. also notes 15 and 17 above. 

2 Eriu, Il, 21 ff. 
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Ulster was able to get speech with him save Cuchulinn alone. 
He (Curoi) turned upon the latter, and thrust him into the 
earth to his armpits, and cropped his hair on him with his own 
sword, and rubbed cow-dung into his head and then came 
home.”’ After a year of humiliated retirement Cuchulinn 
discovered Curoi’s stronghold. ‘‘He held converse with the 
woman, for he had loved her even before she was brought over 
sea; she was daughter of Iuchna, King of the Men of Falga. . . 
He (Cuchulinn) made a tryst with her again in the west on the 
night of Samain. Moreover a province of the Eraind set forth 
to go with Cuchulinn.”’ On the night appointed Blathnait, 
while washing Curoi’s head, “bound his hair to the bedposts 
and rails, and took the sword out of its scabbard and threw 
open the stronghold. He heard naught, however, until the 
men had filled the house on him, and had fallen on him. He 
rose up straightway against them and slew a hundred of them 
with knocks and blows of his fists.’””’ Blathnait had arranged 
that Curoi’s men should all be absent from the fortress, but 
when they heard the shouting, they returned to the help of their 
chief. ‘‘When, however, they were slaying one another by the 
fortress, Cuchulinn shore off the man’s (Curoi’s) head... . 
Nevertheless the slaughter increased on them every day from 
Hallowe’en till the middle of spring.’’ Another version also 
emphasizes the length of the battle: ‘‘From November I till the 
middle of spring the battle of the Ultonians continued, and a 
third over the half of their army they left behind.” * A third 
version makes explicit what is only implied in the Yellow Book 
account: ‘‘There Cuchulinn slew him (Curoi) with his own 
sword, after Blathnait had stolen it from him.’”’** A fourth 
version gives Curoi’s dying words of reproach to Blathnat: 
‘““No secret to women, no jewel to slaves’’;* it also invents an 
elaboration of the point that only by means of his own sword 
could Curoi be killed.” 

23 Zs. f. Celt. Phil., 1X, 212. 

%4 Tbid., 216. 

% Tbid., 196. 

26 Tbid., 195 f. Tr. by Thurneysen: ‘Er sagte ihr in seiner Einfalt, um sie in 


ihrem Kummer zu trésten, eine Quelle, die westlich an der seite von Sliab Mis sei, 
in der pflege sich am Ende von sieben Jahren ein Salm zu zeigen; ein goldener 
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There cannot be much doubt that this is a seasonal myth. 
Cuchulinn’s character as a sun-hero is generally accepted ?’ 
and cannot be denied without setting down the Irish story- 
tellers as raving idiots. The name of his mistress, Blathnat, 
means “‘little flower.’’?* When we are told that a sun-hero and 
his allies struggle for a flower-maiden against the powers of the 
Other World—for that is sometimes Curoi’s rdle—and that the 
battle lasts from November 1 to the middle of spring, we must 
either recognize a myth or deny that such a thing as a myth 
exists. Surely nothing could be plainer. 

When we compare this Irish myth with the story depicted 
on the Modena portal, we discover striking correspondences. 
(1) The general plot is the same: the abduction of a woman, 
the attack upon a castle to which she has been taken, the 
slaying of the abductor, and her rescue. (2) The chief rescuers 
in the two stories have been shown to correspond to each other 
and both bear the signs of the sun-hero.?® (3) In both the 
abductor is betrayed by his mistress and killed by his own 
sword in the hands of the sun-hero. (4) In both, the castle 
of the abductor possesses characteristics of the Other World. 
In Fled Bricrend Curoi’s fortress is obviously not of this earth.®° 
On the sculpture the castle with two entrances and surrounded 
by water corresponds to the famous castle of Meleagant in 
Crestien’s Charrette, generally recognized as the Other World. 

We may note that the common source of the Modena 
sculpture and of the Dolorous Tower episode in the Prose 
Lancelot must have exhibited two other correspondences with 
the Curoi story. (1) Curoi and Carado both die with a reproach 
to their mistresses on their lips. (2) The name of the mistress 
Apfel (oder Kugel) sei in seinem Innern; dieser Apfel kénne (nur) mit seinem 
eigenen Schwert gespalten werden; seine Seele sei darin.’”” The theory of Baudis 
that the external soul motif was the essential of Curoi’s nature is in my opinion 
certainly a mistake. What sort of a being Curoi really was I hope to demonstrate 
in my book. See Eriu, VII, 200 ff. 

27 Eleanor Hull, Cuchulinn Saga, lvi-lxviii. 

28 Thurneysen, op. cit., 432, translates Blathine, a variant of Blathnat, ‘‘ Bliim- 
chen.” 

29 J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Gawain, 12-17. 


30 G, Henderson, Bricriu’s Feast, 103 ff. 
31 Romanic Review, IV, 166 ff.; P M L A, XXXIII, 601. 
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of Carado is Floree, a translation of the name Blathnat, the 
mistress of Curoi. 

Noting this, we may well ask whether the form Carrado 
on the sculpture may not be a corruption, through assimilation 
to the common Welsh and Breton name Caradoc, of Curoi mac 
Daire. In my book I hope to prove conclusively that Curoi’s 
name was taken over by the Welsh in many forms, and that two 
of them were Corroi and Gware. Besides, for the unfamiliar 
Daire, the Welsh might well have substituted their own Don, 
who regularly turns up as Do in French romance.*® Now in one 
MS. of the False Guinevere story in the Prose Lancelot, Do is 
mentioned as an old knight, and in another MS. the name Karaz 
is substituted, as if both derived from a Kara(s) Do.” It seems 
plausible that Welsh Gware Don, through natural assimilation 
to the common name Caradoc, became Carrado.™ 

What makes the matter certain for me is the fact that this 
Karaz or Do of the False Guinevere story is named only to 
compare him with a huge ugly old knight Bertolais, who is 
demonstrably derived from the same Irish figure as the Burmalt 
of the sculpture. Professor Hulbert has shown that Bertolais is 
identical with the Bercilak of Gawain and the Green Knight, 
the intermediate forms Bertelak and Bertelais being supplied 
by the English prose Merlin.** Now Bercilak, the Green Knight, 
carries, as everyone knows, a great ax. He has his origin, as 
everyone knows, in the disguised Curoi mac Daire, who comes 
to the hall of the Ulstermen as a carl, “great and hideous. . . . 
An old hide next his skin, and a black tawny cloak about 
him. . . . In his right hand, an axe into which had gone thrice 
fifty measures of glowing metal.’”’* In the Irish text Curoi 
in this guise is regularly called a ‘‘bachlach.” * The word as 
pronounced by two eminent Irish scholars, Father O’Kelleher 
and Prof. Bergin, was distinctly trisyllabic, as if it were 

%6 This was perhaps due to the fact that Daire was called Daire Donn in Irish, 
See Thurneysen, op. cit., 371; Géttingische Gelehrite Anzeigen, 1890, 505 note. 

% Sommer, op. cit., IV, 16, 373. F. Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en Prose, 362. 

38 In my book I shall adduce a great deal more evidence for this contention. 

% Manly Anniversary Papers, 12 ff. English Prose Merlin, ed. H. B. Wheatley, 

66-70. 
; as G. L. Kittredge, Gawain and the Green Knight, 10 f. 

86 Bricriu’s Feast, ed. G. Henderson, 117, 182. 
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a German “ bachelach.’’ In Fueterer’s version of the Lancelot 
legend, the old knight who corresponds to Bertolais is 
called Barzelagk, Barzelack, or Barzilack.*7 It would seem 
that Professor Hulbert must be mistaken in thinking that 
Bertolais, which is not a Celtic name at all, is the original 
form, and that Bercilak, Barzilack, etc., are the derivatives. 
The only reason for thinking so is the assumption that the 
Prose Lancelot is in the main an original composition, un- 
connected with Breton tradition. This assumption I trust I 
have already somewhat shaken. I am prepared to deny it 
altogether. The Green Knight Bercilak is, therefore, to be 
identified both by name and function with Curoi. Now in the 
romance of Hunbaut the part of Bercilak is taken by a vilain 
who stands before a gateway to the Other World castle, swinging 
his great ax.** In other words, he fits exactly the figure of 
Burmalt on the Modena sculpture except that he has an ax 
instead of a baston cornu. Can there be any doubt that all 
these are developments of a single tradition, and that the names 
Barzelack, Bercilak, Bertelak, Bertolais, and Burmalt all are 
derived from the aged bachlach, Curoi mac Daire, in the shape 
of a grant vilain with an ax? 

Now both on the Modena portal and in Hunbaut we see the 
bachlach standing before the gateway to the Other World castle: 
in Gawain and the Green Knight, however, he ‘‘comez of a hole”’ 
in the earth,*® and in the Mule sans Frain he comes out of a 
“‘une cave parfonde et lee, qui mout estoit basse soz terre.”’ *° 
Obviously these conflicting traditions regarding the station of 
the vilain are responsible for the Dolorous Tower version, which 
gives us, as we have seen, both the grant vilain before the gate 
and the four sergans with bastons cornus in the sosterin. 

Before attempting to identify the third of the lords of Hades 
represented on the Modena sculpture, let me attempt to answer 
the question: Why are there three lords of Hades? I believe 
the clue is to be found in a short poem quoted in Keating’s 
History of Ireland: ‘Brian, Iucharbha, and Iuchar there, 
Three gods of the Tuatha De Danann; They were slain at Mana 


37 U, Fueterer, Lanzelot, Litt. Ver. Stuttgart, CLXXV, 94-7. 
38 Hunbaut, ed. J. Stuerzinger, ll. 1464-79. 

3° Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, E. E. T.S., ed. 4, 1. 2221. 
49 Mule sans Frain, ed. R. T. Hill, ll. 497 f. 
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over the great sea By the hand of Lugh, son of Eithneann.” “ 
Now the Isle of Man was commonly identified by the ancient 
Irish with the Other World,* and Lugh was reincarnated in his 
son Cuchulinn.“ <A story, then, might well have been current 
that Cuchulinn attacked an Other World castle in which were 
three lords of Hades.** This supposition is confirmed by the 
modern Irish story of the ‘‘ Naked Hangman,” which follows in 
unmistakable fashion the whole Blathnat series of episodes.“ 
The widow’s son, who corresponds to Cuchulinn, kills three 
giants in order to win the princess, who corresponds to Blathnat. 
Then the Crochaire, who is brother to the three giants, carries 
off the princess from the hero, after humiliating him, and takes 
her to his castle. The hero pursues, meets the princess, she 
learns from the Crochaire the secret of his life, and the young 
man kills him. The Modena portal represents a stage in the 
story when the first deliverance of the maiden from the three 
giants has been blended with her later deliverance from their 
brother, the abductor. We see in the modern Irish story also 
the same persistent tradition that we found in Durmart and the 
Dolorous Tower episode, namely, that the hero had slain the 
brother of the abductor. 

Before we go on let me demonstrate for the benefit of those 
who are not already familiar with the ways of Celtic story- 
tellers that the names of the gods of the Other World were 
practically interchangeable. Unless this is understood, what 
follows may seem perplexing or fantastic. We have already 
seen that in the one version of the Yellow Book of Lecan, Blathnat, 
who is not only the mistress of a lord of the Other World but 
also a daughter, is provided with two fathers: Mend and Iuchna. 
A conscientious scribe mentions besides these two a third, 
Puill. Another calls her father Conchobar,“ another Mider.*’ 


“| Keating, History of Ireland, Irish Texts Society, I, 215. Cf. J. Rhys, Hibbert 
Lectures, ed. 2, 393-5. 

“@ J. Rhys, Studies in the Arthurian Legend, 355. 

4% E. Hull, Cuchulinn Saga, \vi to lx. 

4% In fact, there is such a story in the Serglige Conchulaiud. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Cours de Littérature Celtique, V, 204-7. 

“ Eriu, VII, 201. 

45 Zs. f. Celt. Phil., 1X, 216. 

46 Thid., 193. 

47 O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, III, 80. 
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Of these, Menn (Mend), Iuchna,* and Mider are definitely 
identified as lords of the Other World by their title, Kings of 
the Fir Falga, and Puill may well be the Welsh Pwyll, un- 
questionably a lord of the Other World. In Welsh myth, too, 
Pwyll, euhemerized as Prince of Dyved, changes place with 
Arawn, king of Hades.*® M. Lot’s theory that the Isle of 
Avalon is a misunderstanding of the name Isle of Avallach, a 
Welsh god, seems to me entirely sound.‘® But another Welsh 
tradition makes a hill near Glastonbury the seat of another god, 
Gwynn. A third makes Glastonbury the seat of Melvas, 
whose name was a title, perhaps meaning Prince of Death,°° 
which the Welsh gave to their lords of the Other World after 
they had begun to regard it as a sort of Christian Limbo. 
Melvas, of course, as abductor of Guinevere, links up with 
various Arthurian representatives of the Other World chief. 
His derivatives are Milianz, Meleagant, Meljakanz, and Mellya- 
graunce.®! His rdle as abductor is filled on the Modena portal 
by Carrado, and in Durmart by a certain Brun de Morois, 
probably identical in origin with various Bruns who play in 
Arthurian romance the part of a lord of Hades.” All these 
lords of the Other World, then, play interchangeable rdles. 
This principle, absolutely fundamental in Celtic myth and 
legend, must be kept in mind as we proceed. 

We have seen that two of the lords of Hades as represented 
on the Modena sculpture are to be identified with Curoi mac 
Daire. Now Curoi had a counterpart in Mider.* Both 
possess at different times the caldron, the three cows, and the 
beautiful damsel Blathnat. Both are rokbed of these possessions 
and the damsel by Cuchulinn. The castles of both are haunted 

48 Pwyll Prince of Dyved. Cf. Folklore, XXVII, 43. 

49 Romania, XXVII, 553 ff. See also on Avaliach, Gwynn, and Melvas, Rhys, 
Arthurian Legend, 335-9, and 52. 

59 Romania, XXIV, 327 ff. See, however, J. Rhys, op. cit., 51. 

5! Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Krone, ed. Scholl, 1. 2102; Crestien, Charrette, 
passim; Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzifal, Book VII, |. 1472; Hartmann von 
Aue, Iwein, 1. 4530; Malory, Morte Darthur, Book XVIII. See J. L. Weston, 
Legend of Sir Gawain, 80 note. 

82 Brun Sans Pitié in Prose Lancelot, Brun de Branlant in Conte del Graal, etc. 


58 On Curoi see note 20. On Mider see A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 
I, 20-32. 
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by the same ghostly giants. Their stories, too, are parallel. 
Mider claims his lady from Eochaid as the fulfillment of a 
bargain, and though put off, finally carries her away by magic; 
just so Curoi claims his lady from Cuchulinn as the fulfillment 
of a bargain, and though put off, finally carries her away by 
magic. Both Eochaid and Cuchulinn find the lady after a year. 
There is a long battle and an attack on the strongholds of Mider 
and Curoi respectively, and in both cases the hero recovers the 
lady. Blathnat, Cuchulinn’s love, indicates by her name that 
she is a flower goddess; and Etain, Mider’s love, seems to 
possess the same nature, for in one story, when she languishes, 
she is placed in a glass sunbower and fed on the fragrance and 
bloom of odoriferous flowers.** Mider’s character as a lord of 
the Other World requires no proof. 

In the Welsh Medrot we have a counterpart of Mider,® 
though since we have only a few brief notices of Medrot, the 
connection is not as clear as it might be if we had as full an 
account of him as of Mider. The first mention of Medrot is in 
the familiar passage of the Annales Cambriae, written about 955: 
under the year 537 we read: ‘‘Gueith Camlann in qua Arthur 
et Medraut corruerunt; et mortalitas in Brittannia et in Hibernia 
fuit.’’*® The battle of Camlann as it developed in Arthurian 
romance presents several analogies to the conflict between Bran 
and Matholwch.*’ It was provoked by a blow or blows,** it 
was fought for a woman taken away from her home,*® her 
rescuer was mortally wounded and he who had maltreated her 
was apparently slain in the struggle,®° and she died of grief at 
the disaster she had caused.* Branwen, too, by her association 
with the life-giving caldron seems to correspond to Blathnat, 


5 Thurneysen, op. cit.,.601. Etain is probably a corruption of aitien, furze. 
Eriu, I, 117 note. 

55 Probably Medrot is an already established Brythonic name substituted for 
Mider. See Zis. f. franz. Spr., XIE, 254. 

56 J. Loth, Mabinogion’®, II, 372. 

57 Mabinogion, Branwen Daughter of Lyr. 

58 J. Loth, op. cet., II, 246. Significant is the fact that Gwenhwyvach, who 
struck Gwenhwyvar, was the wife of Medrawd, lord of the Other World. 

5° Tbid., I, 132; Wace, Brut, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, II, 220. 

6° Loth, op. cit., I, 144; Wace, Brut, II, 229 f. 
51 Loth, op. cit., I, 146; Wace, Brut, II, 227; Mort Artu, ed. Bruce, 290. 
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who as we have seen is similarly associated with such a caldron. 
Accordingly, it would seem as if in the Welsh Branwen story 
we had another version of the abduction and rescue of the flower- 
maiden. The Guinevere story would then be a cognate de- 
velopment, and both Matholwch and Medrot would be lords 
of the Other World. Two facts tend to confirm the derivation 
of the Modred abduction from the Blathnat abduction. The 
struggle of Arthur and Modred in the Didot-Perceval, like the 
struggle of Bran and Matholwch, is laid in Ireland. And in the 
alliterative Morte Arthure, ed. Bjorkman, 124, the King is slain 
by his own sword Clarent, treacherously delivered to Mordred by 
Guinevere, who had it in her kéeping. 

If, however, we equate Medrot or Mordred with Melvas 
and his derivatives, the connections between Mider and Ar- 
thurian romance become clear, for whereas we have little 
information about Medrot, and that little seems to represent 
an offshoot, not the main trunk, of the Guinevere abduction 
episode, the Melvas tradition is developed much more fully 
and in accordance with Irish sources. I do not propose to go 
into the parallels which have already been pointed out between 
Guinevere’s abduction by Melvas or Meleagant and the corre- 
sponding stories of Etain and Blathnat.” The significant 
points are: (1) A haughty stranger appears. (2) He carries off 
by force a lady. (3) He ignominiously defeats a pursuer. 
(4) A year elapses before the rescuer discovers where he has 
taken her. (5) A great battle is associated with the story. 
(6) The lady is restored. (7) The abductor is clearly a lord of 
the Other World.® 

Can we justify the assumption that Medrot is Melvas? It 
would seem natural that if Melvas means Prince of Death, 
it should be first simply a title for Medrot, and later develop 
into a separate name. A fairly strong hint of the identity of 
these two names is found in the Mort Artu. It is one of the 
recognized traditions of Celtic legend and myth that father 
and son may represent the same personality and have the same 


® G. Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, I1, 422-4, 427, 528-40. 

*] refer to the Etain story by E and the Blathnat story by B. The various 
versions of the Guinevere abduction I refer to by the letters given in Schoepperle, 
II, 535 note. 1. E, B, Z, HC, HI, GP, CC. 2. E, B, V, Z, HI, CC, HC, MM. 
3. B, HI,CC,HC. 4. E,B,V. gs. E, 5, V,Z,CC, HC D, MM. 6. E, B,Z, CC. 
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adventures. For instance, not only is Cuchulinn said to be 
the son of Lug; he also is Lug. In Arthurian romance the 
phenomenon recurs; the same adventure is attributed to Ga- 
wain and to Guiglain, Gawain’s son. Now in the Mort Artu 
we find that, in a battle between Lancelot and his cousins on 
the one hand and the sons of Mordret on the other, Melehans 
is named as one of the sons and is associated with a Conte de 
Gorre.® In Diu Krone Meleagant appears under the name 
of Milianz,®*’ and of course Meleagant was himself, in Cres- 
tien’s Charrette, lord of Gorre, the land from which no stranger 
returns. To ascribe to chance this association of Melehans, 
the Conte de Gorre, and Mordret, whom we have such good 
reasons to equate, seems to me a violation of all the prob- 
abilities. I feel confident, therefore, that in this association 
of Mordret and Melehans-Melvas we have a reminiscence of 
the original identity of these two abductors of Guinevere. 
What has separated them is the fact that the name Mordret 
became early and almost exclusively associated with a version 
of the Guinevere story closely resembling the Branwen myth, 
whereas the name Melvas was continuously associated with a 
version more close to the Irish Etain and Blathnat myths. 

It is quite clear that Melvas or Meleagant personifies no 
longer the seasonal forces of Darkness and Winter, and his 
realm is no longer the Celtic Other World in its original signifi- 
cance. It is now the abode of the dead. Guinevere, too, 
is not like Etain and Blathnat a recognizable flower goddess. 
Christianity and euhemerism have effectively changed the 
nature of the story. 

The acceptance of the identity of Melvas and Medrot helps 
us to solve the identity of the Mardoc of the Modena portal. 
For though the rdle of Mardoc is obviously the rdle of Melvas- 
Meleagant, the name is almost certainly the name of Medrot. 

* FE. Hull, op. cit., lvi. 

65 W. H. Schofield, Studies in the Libeaus Desconeus, 135, note 3. 

66 Mort Artu, ed. J. D. Bruce, 254-6. Cf. Layamon’s Brut, ed. F. Madden, 
III, 150, where Mordred’s son is called Meleon. Also R. Imelmann, Layamon, 


Versuch iiber seine Quellen, 34 f. 
67 See note 51. 
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We have seen already how assimilation has influenced greatly 
the development of the form Carrado from Curoi mac Daire. 
Similarly certain Breton conteurs seem to have twisted the 
Welsh Medrot into Mordret, suggested by the verb mordrir, to 
kill, with which they would have been familiar. Other Breton 
conteurs may well have assimilated Medrot to their own familiar 
Marcoc,®* producing Mardoc. 

We may, then, detect this lord of the Other World Mardoc 
behind many figures with similar names and traits in Arthurian 
romance. I cannot here go into detail, but let me merely 
mention Malduc der Wise in Lanzelet, Mauduiz li Sages in 
Crestien’s Erec, Malduiz li Sages in Hartmann von Aue’s Erek, 
Malduz der Weise in Diu Krone,®*®* Maduc le Noir in the 
Vengeance Raguidel * and in the Livre d’Artus,” and Madoc de 
la Porte.” The explanations of the different developments in 
Mardoc’s nature and activities must remain as the subject of 
another study. 

My contention that Melvas, Mardoc, and Medrot are iden- 
tical is corroborated by the fact that these three not only figure 
as abductors of Guinevere, but also under the derived names, 
Meleagant, Mador de la Porte, and Modred, figure as accusers 
of Guinevere, Lancelot in each case coming to her rescue; Ber- 
tolais also accuses the queen, and Lancelot again delivers her 
in combat.” 

There is one attack on these identifications which I wish to 
anticipate, namely that of those who believe that no equation 
is valid unless it follows the rigid laws of phonetic change. I 
should like to ask them a few questions: Does any phonetic 
law explain the connection between Bertolais and Bercilak? 
Does any phonetic change account for Winlogee instead of 
Gwenhwyfar? Is it not obvious that in both cases we have 
bold substitution of familiar names, Bertolais, adopted from the 

68 J. Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne, 150. 

69 J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Lancelot, 80. 

70 Ed. Friedwagner, ll, 2750 ff. 

1H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Romances, VII, 143. 

” Ibid., 242. 


%Crestien, Charette, 4755 ff., 6729 ff.; Sommer, op. cit., VI, 252-69; IV, 372, 
386-9; Malory, Morte d’Arthur, Bk. XX, ch. 7. 
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chansons de geste, and Winlowen, a not uncommon Breton name.” 
Where are the phonetic laws to be found that connect Peredur 
with Perceval and Perlesvaus? What has produced Wigalois 
from Guiglain or Cordelia from Kreiddylat? In these two 
cases ‘is it not obviously assimilation to Galois and Cornelia 
respectively that has determined the development? The forms 
Mardoc and Carrado are explicable in exactly the same way, by 
assimilation to more familiar names. When one considers that 
these names and Burmaltus have passed from Irish through 
Welsh, Breton, and French, the wonder is that they have not 
been distorted beyond recognition. Will the phoneticians also 
be good enough to explain why Carrado should appear as a 
lord of Hades, the abductor of Guinevere. In the meantime I 
hold that when that eminent scholar, the late Professor Bruce, 
replied to M. Loth’s denial on phonetic grounds that the Welsh 
name of Tristan’s father, Tallwch, could be derived from 
Talorg, he uttered the voice of common sense: “‘Tallwch is so 
close in sound to Talorg that we may reasonably accept it as an 
inexact rendering of the latter.””* And so far as I am aware, 
the whole learned world has preferred this common-sense view 
of the relation to the rigid formalism which denies it. The 
Tallwch-Talorg connection has been universally accepted in 
defiance of phonetics. This is not to propound the absurd 
doctrine that mere similarity of sound is a proof of identity. 
The characters, the rdles must correspond. And I venture to 
assert that the rdles of Curoi mac Daire and of Mider correspond 
in an extraordinary way to those of Carrado and Mardoc, and 
that the differences are amply explained by the developments 
of the cycle as we have traced it down. In the case of Carrado 
I have an abundance of confirmatory evidence, were any 
needed, which I must hold over. 

I need hardly say that the implications of what I have so far 
set down are vast, and even in these few months have deluged 
me with evidence for the Celtic origins and development of 
all the Arthurian cycle, except for certain episodic accretions. 
The cycles of Perceval, Gawain, Lancelot, the Grail—all open 

™ Winlogee is of course the Breton name Winlowen or Wenlowen (La Borderie, 


Histoire de Bretagne, 11, 280; Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne, 147). 
% J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 178 note. 
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to the same keys. And behind all the apparent madness of 
Arthurian romance there appear to be a meaning and a method. 

But I anticipate. I believe the present study establishes 
certain fundamental points. (1) Arthurian conies in a highly 
developed stage were already being promulgated in Europe 
by 1096. (2) Some of them, as has already been proved in 
other connections, rest upon Welsh and Irish myths. (3) The 
Bretons were the chief intermediaries between Wales and the 
Continent. (4) The Breton conies are not a separate genre from 
the French romances but are identical with them in substance. 
(5) Even the prose romances of late date contain valuable 
traditional material. (6) The influence of assimilation and 
substitution in the forms which the Bretons and French gave 
the Welsh names is far greater than has been grasped hitherto. 


ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





A NOTE ON PANURGE 


TUDENTS of Rabelais who have discussed the filiation of 
Panurge have almost exclusively stressed his descent from 
similar picaresque characters in the Italian comic romances, 
principally from Cingar of the Baldus and Margutte of the 
Morgante; only three or four times have other just as important 
sources drawn upon by Rabelais in the creation of this highly 
complex character been even briefly indicated.2 The purpose 
of this note is to emphasize the importance of these sources, 
to set forth their inherent interest, and to outline the possibilities 
of such a study. 

First of all, it should be observed that Rabelais’ characters 
are not individuals but types, that in this aspect of his work, 
as in so many others, the author is still the child of the Middle 
Ages, when men did not have an existence apart, but were 
discerned in ‘‘ masses, aggregations, classes, guilds—everywhere 
the genus and species of humanity, rarely and by luminous 
exception individuals and persons.” * In the five books of 
Rabelais, Ponocrates and Epistemon, for example, epitomise 
the scholar of the times; Gargantua and Pantagruel, the best 

1Cf. W. F. Smith, Rabelais in his Writings, Cambridge University Press, 1918; 
and Louis Thuasne, Etudes sur Rabelais, Paris, 1904. 

2 See Jean Plattard, L’Giuvre de Rabelais, Paris, 1910, p. 23: 

“Au troisiéme et au quatriéme livre Panurge a presque cessé d’incarner la 
ruse utile, créatrice de stratagémes. Au cours de ses pérégrinations périlleuses, 
jamais Pantagruel n’a recours aux ressources de subtilité de Panurge; il ne voit 
en lui qu’un bouffon hableur et couard dont l’esprit n’invente plus que des facéties"’; 
Lenient, La satire en France . . . au seiziéme siécle, Paris, 1886, 3d ed. I, 91: 
‘“*. . . Panurge, l’héritier direct de Maitre Renart par la malice et la gaieté. Renart, 
personnage allégorique, peut se permettre les plus étranges métamorphoses, devenir 
tour a tour moine, chevalier, médecin, jongleur, roi, pape: il appartient au monde 
de la fantaisie. Panurge tient davantage au monde réel: c’est un composé d’écolier, 
de mendiant, de fripon, de valet, de philosophe et de bouffon”; and Paul Lacroix, 
Science and Literature in the Middle Ages and at the Period of the Renaissance, New 
York, 1878, IV, chap. 1: But the Paris student hardly changed in any respect; 
he remained the same gay and mirthful companion that Rabelais has depicted in 
the Panurge of his Pantagruel. 

3 J. A. Symonds, Wine, Women, and Song, Portland, Maine, 1899, p. 1. 
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humanistic product of the Renaissance; Frére Jean, the product 
of the monkish education; while Panurge, to a very considerable 
extent, is the incarnation of the medieval tradition which 
originated as early as the twelfth century with the Voyage de 
Charlemagne and the fabliau Richeut, and persisted down to 
Rabelais’ day, and into which such diverse elements became 
fused as 

(a) Traits from Maitre Renart—subtlety, ruse, and malice 

at grips with society; 
(b) The spirit of the fabliaux—denigration of woman and 
the priesthood; 

(c) The medieval court fool; 

(d) The medieval scholasticus vagabondus, 
to which Rabelais added a fifth element, more modern and 
quite exotic, 

(e) The Gypsy. 
Of these various characteristics the last three only interest us, 
as they are the ones that have not received their proper emphasis 
from scholars. 

I.—TuHE Court Foo. 


In the Baldus, Cingar is not a coward, differing radically in 
this respect from the Panurge of the last three books, especially, 
of Rabelais. In the second book, the Pantagruel, Panurge is 
not cast in an heroic mould, to be sure; nevertheless he is very 
far from being the pusillanimous buffoon of the last three books. 
While in the Pantagruel the role of Panurge is not one of heroism 
in the face of peril, yet on the two occasions when danger 
threatens he does not quake, but meets it just as do his com- 
panions, if not with foolhardiness at least with equanimity. 
While in the destruction of the six hundred and sixty knights 
(Chap. 25) he uses craft, he at the same time does not show any 
lack of courage. In the combat with the three hundred giants 
(Chap. 29) he encourages Pantagruel, and declares himself 
ready to assume his part in the struggle. This he does not do, 
it is true, nor for that matter do any of the other companions of 
Pantagruel; but, surrounded by Anarchus’ bodyguard of giants, 
he remains unruffled, banquets with them, and scoffingly relates 
to them the “fables of Turpin”’ and other stories. 
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Accordingly, in the Pantagruel, Rabelais does not make use 
of a hint concerning Panurge’s cowardice which he had previ- 
ously let fall, apparently at random, at the end of chapter 21. 
There we are merely told that when the Parisian lady raised 
an outcry against his amorous advances, Panurge “‘s’enfouit le 
grand pas de peur des coups, lesquelz il craignoit naturellement.”’ 
It is only in the second part of his work, in the last three books, 
that Rabelais returns to this idea, develops and expands it with 
epic amplitude, and exhibits a fundamentally different con- 
ception of Panurge. 

This new conception is to a certain extent linked with 
another far-reaching change in the direction which Rabelais 
now gave his work. Mr. Lefranc has shown why after a silence 
of a dozen years Rabelais resumed his narrative of the life and 
deeds of his giant heroes: it was his contribution to the anti- 
feminist side of the Quarrel of the Ladies, fanned into new life 
by the publication of Heroét’s Parfaicte Amye in 1542.4 This 
new objective that his work now assumed was accompanied by 
a change of the mould in which he chose to cast his ideas. 
Whereas the framework of the Gargantua and of the Pantagruel 
was furnished by the biographical type of the old Arthurian 
Romance, of which the Great Prose Lancelot is a good example, 
the framework of the last three books is that of the Grail-quest 
romances.5 Of the many changes which this substitution of a 
new form rendered necessary, one of the most striking is the 
change in the brand of the ‘“‘wonderful’”’ exploited in his work. 
In Books I and II—the first part of his work—this brand is 
‘“‘popular’’; in Books III, IV, and V—the second part of his 
work—it is “‘scientific.’’ For this popular aspect of his romance 
Rabelais now substituted something equally popular, the 
bravado of Panurge and his comic terror in the face of even 
slight danger. 

4In Revue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, 1904, 1, 1-10, 79-109, Lefranc says: “. . . 
cette Parfaicte Amye d’Antoine Heroét, qui . . . devint le signal d’une querelle 
longue et passionnée ....”’ Ferdinand Gohin, Antoine Heroét, Oeuvres poétiques, 
Paris, 1909, in the Notice biographique, p. xx, says: ‘‘C’est le contraire qui est 
vrai; la Parfaicte Amye est une réponse a l’Amie de Court (of La Borderie), et le 
point de départ de ce débat fut la publication et la vogue du Courtisan, ouvrage de 


I’Italien Balthasar Castiglione.” The Amie de Court was published in 1541. 
5 In a study soon to be published the writer examines this question in detail. 
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This change is objectified in the accoutrement in which 
Panurge appears in the third book. His appearance in this 
new gear is heralded by the celebrated Paradox on Lenders and 
Spenders (III, 3-6), which is a sublime piece of buffoonery in 
the nature of an overture. The next day Panurge assumes his 
new attire, which later he swears not to doff until he has had 
the answer of the Holy Bottle to his query whether or no he 
should marry. 


“Au lendemain, Panurge se fit percer l’oreille dextre a la 
judaique, et y attacher un petit anneau d’or 4 ouvrage de 
tauchie, ou caston duquel estoit une pusse enchassée . . . Prins 
quatre aulnes de bureau, s’en accoustra comme d’une robe 
longue a simple cousture, desista porter le hault de ses chausses, 
et attacha des lunettes 4 son bonnet (III, 7).”’ 

Though there can be no doubt as to the significance of this 
new garb, Rabelais is at pains to tell us its meaning. In the 
famous debate between Panurge and Dindenault, the latter, 
who had been from the very first struck with Panurge’s odd 
dress, remarked: ‘‘ Vous estes, ce croy je, le joyeulx du roy,” 
to which Panurge answered, “ Voire.’’—Throughout the last 
three books Panurge’s conduct is such as never to belie his 
new role. 

There were two kinds of medieval fool, the guild fool and 
the court fool. The guild fool was connected with the sociétés 
joyeuses in a dramatic capacity. With these the court fool had 
nothing to do. He was the domestic jester of royal courts and 
noble houses. He was an institution in every medieval and 
Renaissance palace. The traditional costume of the fool was a 
motley hood with ears, a marotte, a gilded wooden sword, and 
acoxcomb. But there were variations. The fool in All’s Well 
has a bauble, not necessarily a marotte; Touchstone in As You 
Like It is a courtier and has a sword.® 

Rabelais describes Seigny Joan in these terms: “‘. . . tenant 
sa marotte au poing, comme il fust un sceptre, et affublant en 
teste son chaperon de martres singesses a oreilles de papier, 
fraizé 4 pointz d’orgues (III, 27)’; and he thus has Panurge 
accoutre Triboulet: ‘‘. . . lui donna une vessie de porc, bien 


®E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1903, 
Vol. I, Chap. 16. 
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enflée, et résonnante 4 cause des poys qui dedans estoient; 
plus une espée de bois bien dorée; plus une petite gibessiere 
faicte d’une coque de tortue (III, 45).”" Jean Passerat speaks 
of the hood, green and yellow, with bells, of a royal fool.’ 

There was no strict uniformity, accordingly, in the fool’s 
dress. Itsonly essential was that it should be bizarre. Rabelais’ 
most striking departure from the conventional costume is his 
substitution of spectacles for ears on Panurge’s bonnet, who 
“4 cause de ses lunettes, oyoit des oreilles beaucoup plus clair 
que de coustume.”’ 


II.—THE WANDERING SCHOLAR 


Panurge, with his sixty-three ways of making money, the 
chief of which is by larceny, embodies a medieval tradition 
long before incarnated, under one of its aspects, in the Villon 
of the Repues franches de Francois Villon et de ses compagnons.® 
He is the roving student of the Middle Ages by reason of (a) 
his journeys, (b) his rascality, (c) his knowledge of tongues. 
Of these characteristics he possesses only (b) in common with 
Cingar and Margutte, to whom (a) and (c) are foreign. 

The medieval scholasticus vagabondus persisted down to the 
days of Rabelais. The student of the sixteenth century roved 
incessantly from university to university, often over the whole 
of Europe, in order to diversify and increase his stock of knowl- 
edge. Rabelais was such a wanderer himself, and in addition 
to Panurge invests Pantagruel and Epistemon with that trait.° 
This nomadism had its roots very far back in the Middle Ages, 
when the pilgrimages, and later the Crusades, gave to the 
wandering life as followed temporarily by both clergy and laity 
a moral approval that led to its widespread adoption. This 
feeling of unrest, engendered by the pilgrimages and the Cru- 
sades, and intensified by the conditions of medieval learning, 

7 Petit de Julleville, Les Comédiens en France au moyen Age, Paris, 1885. 

8 This collection was printed many times at the end of the fifteenth century 
and the beginning of the sixteenth with the works of Villon (although he is not its 
author) and consequently was well known to Rabelais. 

®Cf. IV, 11: “Nous estions bien bonne compagnie de gens studieux,” says 


Epistemon, ‘‘amateurs de pérégrinité, et convoiteux de visiter les gens doctes, 
antiquités et singularités d’Italie.” 
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which made it necessary to study different sciences in different 
parts of Europe, eventually became established as a permanent 
feature of the life of the later medieval centuries.‘ The 
wandering students were ‘“‘almost wholly destitute of domestic 
piety, of patriotism, of virtuous impulse, and of heroic resolve.”’ ! 
“On the one side,” says Symonds in another connexion, ‘‘ they 
express that delight in life and physical enjoyment, which was a 
main characteristic of the Renaissance; on the other, they pro- 
claim that revolt against the corruption of papal Rome, which was 
the motive power of the Reformation (p.6).’’ These two aspects in 
the tradition of the Wandering Scholar are put in italics because 
of the inherent interest they hold for the student of Rabelais. 

The medieval student was a restless and lawless fellow. 
The student traditions of the University of Paris were traditions 
of brawls, of violence, of insubordination. ‘‘The chronicles of 
the sixteenth century,’”’ says Paul Lacroix, “‘represent the 
students as amusing themselves in a manner that generally 
exceeded the limits of propriety. To pace the streets at night, 
without regard to the tranquillity of the citizens or for the 
modesty of their wives and daughters, to belabor the watchmen 
and throw the sergeants into the Seine, were deeds of valor 
recorded in the souvenirs of the University, and long talked of 
by the pupils of Navarre and Montaigu colleges.’’* In the 
fifteenth century the University was making for the first time 
a serious attempt to put down the disgraceful faction fights 
which formed one of the favorite pastimes of the medieval 
student. These fights occurred between the different “‘nations,”’ 
between the students and the monastic orders, between the 
students and the populace; they were bloody and frequently 
resulted in the death of some of the participants. 

Students were exempt from curfew law. They had “un- 
bounded liberty to haunt taverns and roam the town, alone or 
in noisy parties, at all hours of the day or night.’’* Rashdall 

10Qn the Wandering Scholar see Paul Monroe, Thomas Platter and the Educ- 
tional Renaissance of the Sixteenth Century, New York, 1904; and J. A. Symonds, 
Wine, Women, and Song, Portland, Maine, 1899. 

11 Symonds, p. 172. 

12 Op. cit., IV, 1. 

18 Hastings Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Oxford, the 
Clarendon Press, 1895, Vol. II, part ii, Chap. 14, at p. 676. 
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mentions a document, dated 1495, found among the archives 
of the University of Leipzig. It is a “‘libellus formularis, or 
collection of forms for Rectorial proclamations against the 
various kinds of disorder which were wont to break out peri- 
odically in a medieval university. . . . Among these is a form 
of proclamation against destroying trees and crops in the ad- 
joining country, against ‘wandering with arms after the town- 
hall bell,’ against throwing water out of windows upon passersby, 
against wandering at night and beating the watch, against 
‘horrible shoutings and noisy and unwonted songs,’ against 
wearing disguises, masks, and ‘rustic garments’ at Carnival- 
tide, against interfering with the hangman in the execution of 
his duty, against disturbing the Inception banquets or ‘Aris- 
totle’s feasts,’ against attending exhibitions of tilting, wrestling, 
boxing, and the like, against ‘insolences’ or practical jokes 
in general.’’ 14 

In the second book Rabelais describes Pantagruel and his 
companions as prowlers. In chapter 6, “‘Pantagruel se pourme- 
noit aprés souper avec ses compagnons” when he met with 
another prowler like himself, the écolier limousin; in chapter 9, 
‘“‘Pantagruel se pourmenoit hors de la ville’’ when he destribed 
Panurge for the first time. Rabelais: connects Panurge’s 
practical jokes with the college of Navarre. “Il assembloit 
trois ou quatre bons rustres . . . les menoit au dessous de 
Saincte Geneviefve, ou auprés du college de Navarre... 
(II, 16).”” The score or more of tricks which Panurge played 
on the good people of Paris, and which Rabelais enumerates in 
this chapter, doubtless were ordinarily perpetrated by the 
students of Navarre on their victims. By predilection he 
bedeviled the sergeants and the night-watch,—“‘ toujours machi- 
noit quelque chose contre les sergens et contre le guet.”’ In 
Pantagruel 16 are described two of the pranks which he played 
on the watch. In chapter 22 is related in minute detail the 
gross manner in which he victimized a Parisian lady who had 

4 Rashdall, Vol. II, part ii, Chap. 14. Cf. Quevedo, Historia y Vida del Gran 
Tacafio, Chap. 6, where some of the student pranks practised at Alcala are related. 
These pranks are of the common repertory of medieval students in general. Dawson, 


Toulouse in the Renaissance (New York, 1923), contains a very interesting chapter 
on university and student life in Toulouse at that time (pp. 89-140). 
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repulsed his amorous advances. This prank does indeed ‘“‘ex- 
ceed the limits of propriety”’ and shows lack of regard “‘for the 
modesty of the wives and daughters” of the good townsfolk. 

Medieval life was violent in general. This violence reached 
its extreme in the university, which was an tmperium in imperio, 
jealous of its authority and ill-disposed to brook interference 
from the outside. Hence the extraordinary scenes that crowd 
the records of the medieval universities. This violence of 
medieval university life was almost equalled by its crapulence. 
Both these characteristics have left obvious traces in Rabelais; 
the first in the drowning of Dindenault and his men with their 
sheep (IV, 8), among others, in which Pantagruel and the rest 
acquiesce; the second in the bibulosity that fills the work of 
Rabelais, especially the four books composed after the Panta- 
gruel. In this connexion two observations may be made: the 
prologues of the Gargantua and of Books III, IV, and V all 
begin with the same words, more or less—‘‘ Buveurs tres il- 
lustres, etc.,”” or ‘“‘Buveurs infatigables, etc.,’’ whereas the 
prologue of the Pantagruel (Book II) nowhere makes any 
reference to wine or drinking; secondly, though wine or drinking 
may be mentioned once or twice in the early chapters of the 
Pantagruel, they do not really begin to receive any stress until 
Pantagruel sets out on his university tour of France (Chap. 5), 
and Panurge begins to play a major réle in the romance 
(Chap. 15). 

Another striking feature of medieval student life is the close 
juxtaposition of superstition and the grossest irreverence. This 
characteristic is exemplified again and again in the actions of 
Panurge. Some noteworthy examples are: in II, 17, while 
pretending to pray before the relics he robs the offertory of 
half a dozen churches; in III, 22, Raminagrobis’ invective 
against the monks causes him to think that the old poet is a 
heretic, and this thought terrifies him; in IV, 18, Pantagruel’s 
fleet meets with nine boatloads of monks on the way to a church 
council, whereat ‘‘Panurge entra en excés de joye, comme 
asceuré d’avoir toute bonne fortune pour celuy jour et aultres 
subséquens en long ordre.” 

In his Autobiography Thomas Platter tells us: ‘‘So we went 
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home to Valais. There my friends could hardly understand 
me, and said: ‘Our Tommy speaks so profoundly that almost 
no one can understand him.’ For, because I was young, I 
had learned something of almost every speech where I had been 
for some time.’’ = Of course, one of the best-known chapters 
in Rabelais is Pantagruel 9—‘‘Comment Pantagruel trouva 
Panurge, lequel il aima toute sa vie.’’ In answer to Panta- 
gruel’s question as to who and what he is, Panurge replies in 
thirteen different tongues. According to Moland (Glossary, 
under Panurge), three of these answers are in a meaningless 
jargon. This leaves ten languages which Panurge could speak, 
to which French must be added. This chapter is a hors- 
d’euvre designed almost in its entirety merely to display 
Panurge’s linguistic virtuosity. Announced by nothing that 
has preceded, and preparing for nothing that subsequently 
appears, this characteristic of Panurge’s neatly placards him. 
It is, however, in a measure inseparable from another aspect of 
Panurge’s filiation. 


II] —TuHeE Gypsy 


Students of Rabelais have nowhere mentioned a possible 
Gypsy influence in Rabelais. Even those who have discussed 
the contribution of the Baldus to Rabelais’ work, and more 
especially the traits which he borrowed from Cingar to combine 
with others in his Panurge, have failed to point out the very 
meaning and origin of the name of Cingar. The name of this 
famous character quite probably was suggested to Folengo by 
the word Zingaro, which means Gypsy. Cingar, like Panurge, 
undoubtedly possesses a few Gypsy traits, which, in connexion 
with his name, would indeed seem to indicate a Gypsy influence. 
These traits very likely were transmitted along with others to 
Rabelais, and his own observations may have added to them. 
The personal description which he gives of Panurge certainly 
evokes a picture of the physique and the sharp features of the 
typical Gypsy. ‘‘ Panurge estoit de stature moyenne,” he says 

18 Monroe, p. 108. 


16 See Adriano Colocci, Gli Zingari, Turin, 1889, pp. 10-11, for proposed ety- 
mologies and meanings of the word. 
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in Pantagruel 16, ‘‘ny trop grand ny trop petit, et avoit le nez 
un peu aquilin, faict a manche de rasoir, bien galant homme de 
sa personne... .”’ If Rabelais had said in addition that 
Panurge had a nut-brown complexion, we should have had the 
original of the typical Gypsy that stares at us from the pages 
of Colocci. 

The Gypsies claim to have come originally from Hindustan. 
In 1408 that country was invaded by a conqueror, Timur Bec, 
whose excesses drove a part of the native population into exile. 
They appeared in Germany in 1417, a vanguard penetrated into 
France in 1419, and in 1422 they entered Italy. Their progress 
was everywhere marked by many depredations. In the next 
hundred years they were found in large numbers in France. 
Everywhere there were complaints against them; they are 
branded as thieves, brigands, and purse-snatchers. 

For a time, owing to the protection they had early obtained 
from kings, and princes, and popes, under the pretext that they 
were engaged in a religious penitential pilgrimage, and to the 
generally disorganized condition of society, they escaped the 
attention of the lawmakers. In France the first edict made with 
a view of suppressing their brigandage is dated June 24, 1539. 
A previous edict of 1535 had revoked the permission originally 
granted them to sojourn in France. A second edict was aimed 
against them in 1560, a third in 1599, and several in the following 
century.!’ 

Colocci thus characterises the Gypsy: 


“Lo Zingaro ... possiede un acume, una sagacia, una 
scaltrezza tutta sua propria. Tra le altre cose egli diviene 
poliglotto; non c’é banda di Zingari, che traversi un paese 
nuovo per lei, la quale non abbia qualcuno dei suoi membri 
in caso di parlare bene o male la lingua locale, dopo poco tempo 
di dimora.”’ '® 


Further on he says: 


‘“‘Certamente lo Zingaro non é un stinco di santo; certamente 
non producendo che poco, rifiutando il lavoro e pur dovendo 


17 On all this see Girard de Coéhorn, Les Nomades et la loi pénale, Montpellier, 
1914. 
18 Op. cit., pp. 183, 187. 
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sostentarsi, egli domanda spesso al furto i mezzi necessari ai 
suoi bisogni.”’ 

Acume, sagacia, scaltrezza, poliglotto, furto! is Colocci de- 
scribing here the Gypsy or Panurge? If we add that the 
Gypsy fasted much of the time, and remember Panurge’s 
‘“‘penurie et indigemce’’ when Pantagruel first saw him, we have 
a picture that applies equally faithfully to Panurge or to the 
Gypsy. 

The Gypsy and the Wandering Scholar were both polyglots 
and both dishonest, qualities which were a natural consequence 
of their roving manner of life. On the other hand, the student 
was rowdyish, while the Gypsy sought to make himself un- 
obtrusive; the student was bibulous, while the Gypsy apparently 
was temperate in matters of drink as well as of food; the student 
showed lack of subtlety, while the Gypsy was artful and cunning. 
It is obvious, accordingly, that Rabelais, in depicting his good- 
hearted and jocular coward and debauchee, not only drew from 
the qualities Gypsy and student had in common, but also the 
qualities peculiar to each were made to complement one another. 

This practice of weaving into a homogeneous whole ele- 
ments derived from many different, and often heterogeneous, 
sources is a very common one in Rabelais. While this aspect 
of his literary method has received the careful attention of 
scholars, especially in the last two or three decades, nevertheless 
much still remains to be discovered in that field. 

N. H. CLEMENT 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Los ANGELES 








LA CHANSON DE ROLAND ET LE DIT DES 
GUERRIERS D’IGOR. 


| hy CHANSON DE ROLAND et le Dit des gmerriers d’Igor 
ont certainement des traits bien distincts. La grande 
difference entre ces deux épopées tient surtout a l’esprit de race 
et au génie de langue. Un aspect différent représente aussi 
leur forme: le poéme francais est écrit en décasyllabes as- 
sonancés et le poéme russe en prose cadencée et harmonieuse. 
Le style du Dit des guerriers d’Igor abonde en métaphores 
hardies et en comparaisons pittoresques; le style de la Chanson 
de Roland est moins riche en ces comparaisons, il est plus sobre, 
plus tempéré et a quelque chose de régulier. De plus, les 
meeurs des guerriers d’Igor différent aussi, et trés sensiblement, 
de celles des douze pairs de Charlemagne: celles-la sont patri- 
archales, celles-ci féodales. Cependant, ces quelques points de 
dissemblance n’excluent pas toute idée de paralléle. En fait, 
les deux poémes épiques, bien que créés dans des circonstances 
différentes ont de grandes ressemblances et des analogies 
frappantes; ils peuvent, par conséquent, étre comparés a bien 
des points de vue. 

Le but de cette étude est de rechercher ces analogies, de 
montrer qu’au point de vue descriptif le Dit des guerriers 
d’Igor est loin d’étre inférieur 4 la Chanson de Roland. 


1 Slovo o Polkou Igorevé.—Ce poéme fut découvert en 1795, par un archéologue 
russe, le comte Alexis I. Moussine-Pouchkine, dans une collection de manuscrits 
qu’il avait achetés 4 un moine du couvent Spassko-Yaroslavski. Tout d’abord le 
comte n’a pas dfi en comprendre toute la valeur, car il ne le publia qu’en 1800. 
Douze ans aprés, en 1812, l’incendie de Moscou détruisit le précieux manuscrit. 
Nous ne connaissons donc le poéme d’Igor que par le texte imprimé en 1800 et par 
une copie du manuscrit qu’heureusement Catherine II avait fait faire en 1796 et 
que P. P. Pekarski a retrouvée dans les papiers de l’impératrice en 1864. Ces 
deux documents ont permis aux érudits russes de se livrer 4 de nombreux travaux 
sur le Dit des guerriers d’Igor, sans qu’ils scient cependant parvenus a découvrir le 
nom de l’auteur. Ce qui demeure établi aujourd’hui, c’est que le poéme lui-méme 
est du douziéme siécle et que le manuscrit détruit dans l’incendie de Moscou remontait 
au quatorziéme ou au quinziéme siécle. 
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I.—Lrs ANALOGIES 


La Chanson de Roland et le Dit des guerriers d’Igor reposent 
tous les deux sur des bases historiques. Les faits principaux 
de la désastreuse croisade que Charlemagne avait faite en 
Espagne et que toms ies lettrés connaissent se trouvent dans la 
Vita Caroli d’Finhard. M. J. Bédier dit, en effet, dans ses 
Légendes Epiyues (III, p. 194), “‘Et pour si grandes que soient 
les divergences entre le récit d’Einhard et la Chanson de Roland, 
il n’en reste pas moins que la trame du récit d’Einhard, écrit 
vers l’an 800, est aussi la trame de la Chanson de Roland, écrite 
peu aprés l’an 1100.’ Ces faits sont bien connus et il est 
inutile d’insister. 

Quant aux faits du Dit des guerriers d’Igor ils sont narrés 
dans la Chronique d’Ipatief, une des nombreuses continuations 
de la Chronique de Nestor. Nous y apprenons qu’lIgor, prince 
de Novgorod-Severski, régnait entre I151 et 1202 et que, 
voulant venger les injures faites aux Russes par les Polovtsi, 
peuple nomade, il entreprit, le 23 Avril, 1185, une expédition 
contre ceux-ci, en se concertant avec son fils Vladimir, son 
frére Vsévolod et son cousin Sviatoslav. L’armée des fédérés 
se mit en route et s’approchait déja du Donetz, quand tout a 
coup le jour s’obscurcit. Ce fut une éclipse du soleil et ce 
phénoméne parut aux Russes d’un mauvais augure. II ne put 
cependant troubler le prince Igor qui poursuivit sa route et 
rencontra l’ennemi. Dans la premiére bataille les Polovtsi sont 
dispersés; puis ceux-ci, ayant ralli¢é leurs troupes, entourent 
les Russes et la lutte qui dure trois jours se termine par la 
défaite de l’armée russe. Igor est blessé et fait prisonnier, 
mais il trouve moyen de s’échapper du camp ennemi et retourne 
a Kiev ou il est accueilli par un hymne d’allégresse et de joie. 

Tels sont les faits historiques qui se trouvent dans la Chro- 
nique d’Ipatief et le lecteur y reconnait la trame du Dit des 
guerriers d’Igor. Nous voyons donc que le fond du poéme 
russe, comme celui du poéme francais, est tiré de l'histoire. 

Dans les deux poémes il s’agit d’expéditions militaires qui 
finissent par des désastres, l’une au pied des Pyrénées, a Ronce- 
vaux, l’autre dans la Russie méridionale, a la riviére de Kaiala. 
Dans les deux poémes les héros et leurs compagnons pressentent 

20 
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le désastre et le péril, pourtant ils ne reculent pas; des raisons 
d’honneur et de courage les décident 4 poursuivre leurs ennemis 
et a risquer leur vie, les uns pour Charlemagne et le sol de la 
France, les autres pour le prince Igor et la terre russe. 

Roland dit 4 ses braves compagnons: 

“‘Nous devons tenir ici, pour notre roi. Pour son seigneur 
on doit souffrir toute détresse, et endurer les grands chauds et 
les grands froids, et perdre du cuir et du poil. Que chacun 
veille 4 y employer de grands coups, afin qu’on ne chante pas 
de nous une mauvaise chanson!’’ (R. 1010-14.) ! 

Les guerriers russes tiennent également bon quand il s’agit 
de leur honneur et de la gloire de leur prince: 


“cc 


. . . Mes hommes de Koursk, dit Vsévolod a Igor, sont 
des braves éprouvés, nés au son de la trompette, bercés a 
l’ombre des casques, nourris a la pointe de la lance. Tous les 
sentiers leur sont connus, tous les ravins leur sont familiers; 
leurs arcs sont tendus, leurs carquois ouverts, leurs sabres 
aiguisés. Ils bondissent comme des loups gris dans la plaine, 
cherchant l’honneur pour eux-mémes, la gloire pour leur prince.” 


Prévoyant le désastre Turpin harangue ses compagnons en 
ces termes: 


‘< 


. . . Bien mieux vaut que nous mourions en combattant. 
Bient6t, nous en avons la promesse, nous viendrons a notre 
fin; nous ne vivrons pas au-dela de ce jour.” (R. 1518-20.) 


Et quand Igor voit le désastre il dit 4 sa droujina: 


‘“‘Fréres et compagnons, mieux. vaut étre tués que d’étre 
faits prisonniers. Montons, mes fréres, sur nos chevaux agiles 
et dirigeons-nous vers le Don aux flots azurés.”’ 


Ainsi, les chevaliers de Roland et les guerriers d’Igor savent 
qu’ils ont peu de chance de survivre et tout en le sachant ils 
cherchent 4 attaquer courageusement leurs ennemis sans se 
demander s’ils vont vaincre. La principale question semble 
étre non pas de vaincre mais de bien mourir pour leurs princes 
et leurs pays respectifs. 

1Je cite l’édition et la traduction de J. Bédier (l’Edition d’Art, H. Piazza, 
Paris, 1922) et pour Igor la troisiéme édition de Glazounov, Saint-Pétersbourg, 
1898. 

Comme je traduis les passages cités du poéme russe en francais moderne il 


me semble tout naturel de donner les citations de Roland également en francais 
moderne. 
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De méme que la Chanson de Roland, le Dit des guerriers 
d’Igor est une épopée vraiment nationale. 


“Le caractére d’une épopée, a écrit G. Paris (Poémes et 
Légendes du moyen 4ge, p. 6), est, avant tout, d’étre vraiment 
nationale, d’étre sortie des entrailles du peuple qui l’a produite, 
de résumer sous une forme poétique les grandes idées de son 
siécle, et principalement celles qui touchent la religion et la 
patrie.”’ 


On ne peut pas nier que l’ardent amour de la patrie ainsi 
que les sentiments pénétrés de foi religieuse ne soient bien 
exprimés dans le poéme francais. Roland et ses chevaliers se 
battent pour la France, pour la douce France, pour le pays de 
l’empereur Charles et aussi pour ce bel idéal qu’est le chris- 
tianisme. La Chanson de Roland est donc une épopée bien 
nationale. Or, il en est de méme du Dit des guerriers d’Igor. 
Le prince russe et ses compagnons se battent, eux aussi, “‘ pour 
le peuple chrétien contre les paiens.’”” Igor se bat “‘pour la 
terre russe,’’ ses braves guerriers “‘meurent pour la terre russe.” 
‘“‘Dieu montre au prince Igor le chemin hors de la terre de 
Polovtsi vers la terre de Russie.” 

‘‘J’aime mieux mourir que choir dans la honte,”’ dit Roland 
(v. 1091) 4 ses compagnons d’armes, et Igor, comme nous 
l’avons vu, dit aux siens: 

“*Mieux vaut étre tués que d’étre faits prisonniers.” 

N’est-ce pas 1a le méme langage, presque les mémes mots? 
C’est bien le méme idéal qui dirige les héros du poéme francais 
et du poéme russe et qui les pousse dans la méme voie. 

Aussi, quand Roland dit a Olivier: 

“Frappe de ta lance, et moi de Durendal. . . . Si je meurs, 
qui l’aura pourra dire: ‘“‘Ce fut l’épée d’un noble vassal.” 
(v. 1120-23)—il exprime 4 peu prés le méme sentiment qu’Igor 
quand celui-ci dit: 

“Avec vous, Russes, je veux rompre les lances au-dela des 
plaines des Polovtsi. Je veux y reposer ma téte ou boire l’eau 
du Don avec mon casque.” 

Ces citations montrent que le sentiment d’honneur et de 
bravoure ainsi que celui du patriotisme sont des traits bien 
caractéristiques du poéme russe comme du poéme francais. 
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De plus, le sentiment patriotique que l’auteur exprime plus 
d’une fois par la bouche de ses héros est en vérité le sentiment 
général du peuple russe de cette €poque. N’est-ce pas Sviatoslav 
qui, en apprenant la défaite d’Igor, refuse d’en étre accablé, 
excite tous les princes 4 la vengeance et dans un sursaut d’héro- 
isme indompté s’écrie: 

“‘Fréres, laissez vos étendards, jetez vos armes de discorde, 


car la gloire de vos péres est outragée par vous; car l’ennemi 
encouragé par vos querelles saccage la terre de Russie.”’ 


Dans cet appel énergique, le poéte ne fait autre chose que 
de résumer la grande idée de son siécle. 

Le caractére vraiment national ne fait donc pas plus défaut 
au Dit des guerriers d’Igor, qu’a la Chanson de Roland. L’in- 
spiration du poéte russe plonge, comme nous venons de le voir, 
aux sources vraiment nationales et c’est 1a ce qui constitue la 
beauté de ce seul monument épique du génie russe au moyen Age. 

De méme que le poéme francais le poéme russe est une ceuvre 
individuelle. On se rappelle que Gaston Paris croyait encore 
en 1900 que la Chanson de Roland était une ceuvre collective 
et que son auteur s’appelait ‘“‘Légion.’”’ Mais depuis 1900 
M. Bédier a, dans ses Légendes Epiques, complétement réfuté 
cette théorie et a prouvé que ce poéme est bien l’ceuvre d’un 
auteur unique. 

“‘La Chanson de Roland, dit M. Bédier, aurait pu ne pas 
étre; elle est, parce qu’un homme fut. Elle est le don gratuit 
et magnifique que nous a fait cet homme, non pas une légion 
d’hommes.” (Lég. Ep. III, p. 449.) 

L’individualité de l’auteur du Dit des guerriers d’Igor est 
attesté par l’unité de composition qu’on observe dans son 
ceuvre. Les principaux faits dont le récit forme ce poéme,—le 
départ d’Igor avec ses alliés, la premiére bataille gagnée par les 
armées confédérées, la captivité d’Igor et enfin sa fuite du camp 
ennemi,—tous ces événements, malgré certaines digressions, 
s’enchainent et forment un tout homogéne. Di’ailleurs, l’idée 
qui domine tout le poéme d’Igor, qui en est l’inspiration con- 
tinue, est celle de voir un empire fort et puissant, et surtout uni. 
Une telle idée et une telle inspiration n’ont pu naitre que dans 
le coeur et le cerveau d’un homme qui a voulu réagir contre les 
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discordes et le fléchissement moral que nous constatons a cette 
époque-la. Le puissant empire dont la Russie avait jeté le 
fondement s’écroulait. La Russie n’avait pas de centre; elle 
était divisée en provinces indépendantes et rivales dont les 
chefs prenaient arbitrairement le titre de grands-princes, et se 
faisaient reconnaitre pour de véritables suzerains des princes 
apanagés qui se trouvaient dans leurs dépendances. Ainsi 
démembrée, et troublée par des luttes intestines continues, la 
Russie inévitablement allait devenir la proie des peuplades 
sauvages. L’auteur du poéme d’Igor avait une connaissance 
parfaite de cette triste situation et pour mettre en garde les 
Russes contre les résultats déplorables des guerres civiles il cite 
dans le poéme les paroles suivantes de Bayan, ce “rossignol 
du vieux temps,’ ce vieux poéte mystique dont les oeuvres 
malheureusement ont disparu: 

“‘Malheur a un homme sans téte, 4 un pays sans monarque.”’ 

Les pressentiments sinistres du triste avenir réservé aux 
Russes, prévu et redouté par le poéte d’Igor, ne tardérent pas, 
en effet, 4 se réaliser. Les Tartares arrivérent, envahirent la 
Russie, étoufférent toute indépendance, toute civilisation, 
toute poésie. Une longue éclipse du génie national s’ensuit 
et le moyen 4ge littéraire russe, 4 peine sorti de son berceau, 
arrivé seulement a son essai d’épopée, est brusquement arrété. 
Les invasions tartares ouvrirent, comme on sait, un interrégne 
littéraire qui dura plus de deux siécles, et avec le poéme épique 
d’Igor commence et finit l’histoire de l’€popée russe du moyen 
age. 

Nous le répétons, une telle unité de composition, une telle 
inspiration continue, seraient inconcevables, si ce poéme était 
une ceuvre collective. Et M. Rambaud a eu raison de dire 
dans son ouvrage, La Russie épique (p. 207) que 


‘ec 


. . . le Slovo est une ceuvre éminemment individuelle, 
sur laquelle le poéte—dont malheureusement nous ignorons 
le nom—a laissé l’empreinte de son caractére, de ses préoccu- 
pations, de ses tendances particuliéres, de ses idées personnelles 
et méme de ses lectures.”’ 


Il y a quelques autres analogies dans les deux poémes que 
nous étudions, mais nous ne pouvons que les indiquer ici. 
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L’auteur du Roland divise la journée de Roncevaux en trois 
batailles dont la premiére est gagnée par l’armée de Charlemagne. 
L’auteur d’Igor divise aussi la campagne des Russes contre 
les Polovtsi en trois batailles et fait également gagner la premiére 
a l’armée russe. Dans les deux poémes nous trouvons I’at- 
tendrissement des poétes sur les braves guerriers qui ne reverront 
jamais leurs parents, leurs femmes et tout ce qui leur est cher. 
Dans les deux poémes nous voyons la nature se troubler, dans 
l’une pour la mort de Roland, dans |’autre pour la défaite russe. 
Dans la Chanson de Roland nous avons les songes de Charlemagne 
et dans le Dit des guerriers d’Igor Sviatoslav a également un 
songe; l’analogie symbolique que présente la vision de celui-ci 
avec la deuxiéme et la quatriéme vision de Charlemagne est 
trés frappante. Enfin les deux épopées furent composées au 
douziéme siécle. 

On est rempli d’étonnement et d’admiration en voyant la 
remarquable similitude qui se rencontre entre la Chanson de 
Roland et le Dit des guerriers d’Igor, surtout quand on connait 
la différence qui existe dans l’histoire primitive de deux peuples, 
leur destinée si différente et l’impossibilité absolue d’avoir eu 
aucun contact pendant de nombreux siécles. 


II. —L’ELEMENT DESCRIPTIF DANS LES DEUX POEMES 


De méme que le poéte de la Chanson de Roland, \’auteur du 
Dit des guerriers d’Igor s’éléve d’instinct 4 ce qu’on peut appeler 
la perfection méme du style descriptif. Il ne se perd jamais 
dans les détails, il sait se limiter au strict minimum de mots 
et il lui en faut généralement trés peu pour faire un tableau ou 
un portrait. Quand Igor, par exemple, entre en campagne: 

“On entend hennir les chevaux au-dela de la Soula, les 


cloches sont en branles a Kiev, les trompettes résonnent a 
Novgorod, et les étendards sont déployés 4 Poutivle.”’ 


Ces quelques mots suffisent pour nous donner un tableau des 
préparatifs guerriers. 
Il en est 4 peu prés de méme dans le Roland. 


“Clair est le jour et beau le soleil, pas une armure qui 
toute ne flamboie. Mille clairons sonnent, pour que ce soit 
plus beau. Le bruit est grand: les Francais l’entendirent.” 
(R. 1002-5.) 
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Les deux poétes sont de grands artistes quand il s’agit de 
tracer un caractére. Les portraits qu’ils nous donnent, l’un 
de Charlemagne et de Roland, l’autre de Sviatoslay et d’Igor ne 
sont pas des esquisses superficielles, mais des créatures vraiment 
vivantes et complétes dans lesquelles on sent battre une ame 
véritablement humaine. Les descriptions que les deux poétes 
font des héros sous les armes sont particuliérement belles. 
Igor, quand il se voit poursuivi par son ennemi, 


4é 


. . . bondit comme une hermine dans les roseaux, saute 
a l’eau comme une sarcelle blanche, s’élance sur son cheval .. . 
et se dirige comme un loup agile vers les plaines du Donetz; 
il vole comme un faucon dans les ténébres.”’ 


“Quand Roland voit qu’il y aura bataille, il se fait plus 
fier que lion ou léopard.” (R. 1110-11.) Et on se rappelle 
la description pleine de beauté de Roland monté sur son bon 
cheval Veillantif, portant suspendue au flanc senestre I’in- 
vincible Durendal et brandissant de son poing vigoureux sa 
lance au gonfanon blanc. 


La bravoure des compagnons des héros est aussi merveil- 
leusement décrite: 


““O Vsévolod! Impétueux aurochs! Toi, debout 4 I’ar- 
riére-garde, tu harcéles les ennemis de tes fléches, tu fends leurs 
casques de ton glaive d’acier bruni. Partout ot tu bondis, 
taureau sauvage, partout ot étincelle ton casque d’or le sol se 
couvre des tétes paiennes de Polovtsi. O Vsévolod! .. . Que 
lui importent les blessures, 6 fréres! Il a oublié la splendeur 
de la vie, et sa ville de Tchernigov, et le tréne d’or de son pére 
et les caresses de sa bien-aimée, la charmante fille de Gleb, et 
toute une existence de bonheur.” 


A cette description nous comparons celle de la bravoure 
d’Olivier. 


“‘Mon seigneur Olivier a tiré sa bonne épée, celle qu’a tant 
réclamée son compagnon Roland, et il lui montre, en vrai 
chevalier, comme il s’en sert. II frappe un paien. .. . Il lui 
fend par le milicu toute la téte et tranche le corps et la brogne 
safrée, et la bonne selle dont les gemmes sont serties d’or, et 
a son cheval il a fendu l’échine. II abat le tout devant lui sur 
le pré. Roland dit: ‘‘Si l’empereur nous aime, c’est pour de 
tels coups! ...”” (R. 1367-77.) 
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On voit par leurs tableaux et leurs portraits que les deux 
poétes sont des maitres et il serait difficile de prouver que l’un 
surpasse l’autre. Mais, par contre, dans les descriptions des 
batailles le poéte russe nous semble étre supérieur au poéte 
francais. Sa supériorité consiste principalement en ce que ses 
descriptions de batailles sont beaucoup plus vives, plus variées 
que celles du poéte du Roland. Le poéte russe sait se limiter, 
ses récits sont par conséquent courts et s’il revient parfois aux 
détails, il sait les varier. Chez le poéte francais, au contraire, 
les descriptions de batailles sont monotones, surabondantes et 
les récits longs et pleins de redites. Presque toujours reviennent 
avec une désespérante uniformité les coups retentissants et 
merveilleux, les hauberts rompus, les écus brisés, les pieds et 
les poings coupés, etc., etc. 

Pour justifier notre opinion il faudrait citer des pages 
entiéres de la Chanson de Roland, mais les limites de cette 
étude ne nous permettent pas de le faire. Nous n’en citerons 
que quelques courts passages. On se rangera facilement 4 
l’opinion que nous venons d’exprimer en lisant les descriptions 
des batailles dans le texte méme du Roland. (Notamment les 
vers II110—1437, 1486-1670, 1886-2183.) 

Citons maintenant quelques passages de ces descriptions 
chez les deux poétes. 


‘ec 


. Le lendemain, de grand matin, l’aurore sanglante 
annonce le jour; de sombres nuages s’élévent de la mer et 
s’efforcent d’obscurcir les quatre soleils [les quatre princes qui 
se trouvent a la téte de l’expédition]. Au sein de ces nuages 
étincellent les éclairs bleuatres, gronde le tonnerre formidable; 
du grand Don, les fléches pleuvent comme une averse; ici on 
brise les lances, la s’émoussent les sabres sur les casques des 
Polovtsi”’ 


‘*. . . Dés l’aube jusqu’au soir et du soir jusqu’au lever 
du jour, volent les fléches aux dards trempés, retentissent les 
sabres sur les casques, résonnent les lances de fer bruni, dans 
une plaine inconnue, au cceur de la terre des Polovtsi. La 
noire terre [le tchernoziom, terre inépuisable de fécondité] est 
labourée par les sabots des chevaux, semée d’os, inondée de 
sang, et de cette semence lévera pour le sol russe l’affliction.”’ 


‘“*, . Quel-est ce bruit, quelle est cette rumeur qui retentit 
au loin dés l’aube? Ce sont les guerriers d’Igor qu’il raméne 
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au combat: il lui cofitait d’abandonner son frére chéri Vsévolod. 
On se bat depuis un jour, on se bat depuis deux jours; le troisiéme 
jour, sur le midi, les étendards d’Igor tombent, et de nouveau 
les deux fréres sont séparés sur les bords de la rapide Kaiala. 
Le vin sanglant est épuisé; les braves Russes ont terminé le 
festin; leurs convives, les Polovtsi, sont désaltérés, et ils sont 
morts eux-mémes pour la terre russe. L’herbe de la plaine se 
couche plaintive, les arbres dans leur douleur se penchent vers 
3 Are 


Il nous est impossible de rendre l’admirable sonorité et le 
singulier entrain de ces morceaux dans I original. 

Les passages suivants du Roland se rapprochent le plus des 
descriptions que nous venons de citer du poéme russe: 


“La bataille s’est faite plus acharnée. Francs et paiens 
frappent des coups merveilleux. L’un attaque, l’autre se 
défend. Tant de hampes brisées et sanglantes! Tant de 
gonfanons arrachés et tant d’enseignes! . . .”” (1396-1400). 


“‘La bataille est merveilleuse et pesante. Roland y frappe 
bien, et Olivier; et l’archévéque y rend plus de mille coups et 
les douze pairs ne sont pas en reste, ni les Francais qui frappent 
tous ensemble . . .”” (1412-16). 

‘““. . . En France s’éléve une tourmente étrange, un orage 
chargé de tonnerre et de vent, de pluie et de gréle, démesurément. 
La foudre tombe a coups serrés et pressés, la terre tremble . . .” 
(1423-27). 

‘“«.,. . Il lui brise l’écu, lui rompt le haubert, lui met au 
corps les pans de son enseigne, a pleine hampe le désarconne 
et l’abat mort .. .”’ (1575-77). 


‘ec 


. . . Il lui a rompu les pans de son haubert, il lui enfonce 
au corps l’épieu, fer et bois . . .”” (1601-2). 


“é 


. . . Le comte le frappe d’un coup si merveilleux qu’il lui 
fend tout le heaume jusqu’au nasal, lui tranche le nez et la 
bouche et les dents, et tout le tronc, et le haubert aux bonnes 
mailles . . .’’ (1644-47). 


‘“‘La bataille est merveilleuse; elle se fait plus précipitée. 
Les Francais y frappent avec vigueur et rage. Ils tranchent 
les poings, les flancs, les échines, transpercent les vétements 
jusqu’aux chairs vives, et le sang coule en filets clairs sur l’herbe 
verte .. .” (1653-57). 


Nous aurions pu reproduire les passages ou le poéte fran¢ais 
se répéte tant de fois et ou il fait de si nombreuses amplifications, 
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mais, comme nous le disions tout 4 l’heure, il faudrait pour 
cela des pages et des pages. Ceux que nous avons cités suffisent, 
croyons-nous, pour justifier notre opinion. 

Dans les deux chansons épiques la nature extérieure est 
partout le fond des tableaux. Les deux poémes se développent 
en plein air, dans les vergers et dans les plaines, et c’est cette 
présence constante de la nature qui donne tant de charme aux 
drames qui s’agitent dans les deux épopées. Mais ici encore 
le poéte russe surpasse le poéte francais. Dans la Chanson de 
Roland la nature, excepté dans le passage cité plus haut (vers 
1423-27), reste toujours inerte, tandis que dans le poéme d’Jgor 
elle est toujours animée et tous les éléments y sont susceptibles 
de sentiments. Notons que les éléments sont parfois hostiles, 
mais le plus souvent ils sont favorables 4 Igor. Ainsi, quand 
celui-ci est surpris par l’éclipse du soleil: 


‘cc 


. . . la nuit avec un gémissement qui semble un mauvais 
présage éveille les oiseaux; on entend le sifflement des bétes 
fauves dans les patirages; la dive [= oiseau fabuleux qui, 
comme le corbeau, était le symbole du malheur chez les Slaves] 
fait entendre son cri au haut de l’arbre. Elle donne l’éveil a 
la terre ennemie ... .” 


Quand les Polovtsi accourent au grand Don, “... on 
entend crier dans la nuit leurs chariots de bois, on dirait des 
cygnes effarouchés. . . .’’ Pendant le combat “. . . la terre 
mugit, les riviéresse troublent, . . . lesétendardsparlent. . . .” 
Au moment ou Igor s’enfuit du camp des Polovtsi “‘. . . la mer 
bouillonne, la terre résonne et tremble, l’herbe murmure . . .” 
et quand les ennemis s’élancent 4 sa poursuite “‘. . . les corbeaux 
cessent de croasser, les geais se taisent, les pies ne jacassent 
plus, seuls, les pics, grimpant aux rameaux, indiquent par leurs 
coups de bec le chemin de la riviére, et les rossignols de leurs 
chansons joyeuses annoncent le jour.” 

Quel sentiment de la nature et de son réle viril et quel don 
d’observation! Ne semble-t-il pas, dans ce style ou les mots 
sont si vifs et d’une sonorité si agréable, qu’on entende le bruit 
et les échos de ces étranges appels des oiseaux? II y a dans ce 
poéme une puissance descriptive presque incomparable; en tous 
cas nous chercherions en vain de telles descriptions dans la 
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Chanson de Roland. Le poéte du Dit des guerriers d'Igor, 
plusieurs siécles avant nos grands classiques, comme Gogol et 
Turgenev, a déja percu le secret de la nature. 

Les origines épiques de la Russie n’ont, somme toute, rien 4 
envier a celles des autres nations de l’Europe. Les pays 
scandinaves ont eu /’Edda et les Sagas, |’Allemagne a eu les 
Niebelungen, \’Espagne le Romancero, la France a eu un grand 
nombre d’épopées. La Russie leur offre le Dit des guerriers 
d’Igor, son épopée unique, mais assez grande pour ne pas 
craindre la comparaison avec l’épopée merveilleuse entre 
toutes, la Chanson de Roland. 


GEORGE Z. PATRICK 
UNIV=RSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





REVIEW 


El Renacimiento de la Novela en el Siglh XIX, por Eduardo Gémez de Baquero 

(Andrenio). Madrid, Editorial Mundo Latino, 1924, 269 pp. 

Forman este libro tres conferencias escritas por su autor para ser leidas en 
ocasiones diversas: la primera trata de ‘‘El Renacimiento de la novela espajiola en 
el siglo XIX,” la segunda de ‘‘ El ensayo y los ensayistas espafioles contemporaneos”’ 
y la tercera de ‘‘La ensefianza de la literatura.”” Las dos primeras ofrecen gran 
interés para los estudiosos de la literatura espafiola por aparecer en ellas tratados de 
manera acertada, aunque somera y sintética, dos capitulos muy importantes de la 
literatura espafiola post-clasica. En este periodo que va desde la decadencia de las 
letras espajfiolas del siglo XVII hasta nuestros dias, y que todo él se caracteriza por 
ser un constante y creciente resurgimiento, probablemente los dos momentos en que 
con mas plenitud y originalidad ha vuelto a brillar el genio de Espafia son pre- 
cisamente esos dos escogidos por el Sr. Baquero como tema de sus conferencias. La 
novela espafiola del ultimo tercio del siglo XIX, cuya figura central es Galdés, y el 
ensayo del siglo XX, cuya figura central es Unamuno, son, creo yo, las dos mani- 
festaciones de valor mas permanente y universal que la literatura espafiola ha al- 
canzado en los dos ultimos siglos, aunque quizas habria que incluir también la poesia 
lirica de fines del siglo pasado y del presente, sobre todo si se tiene en cuenta la 
contribucién americana a las letras espafiolas. A pesar de su brevedad, estos ensayos 
de Gémez de Baquero vienen, como se dice, a llenar un vacio. El tema de los en- 
sayistas contemporaneos no habia sido tratado en conjunto por nadie, y el de la 
novela espafiola en el siglo XIX, aunque habia sido estudiado en obras extensas, 
como la Literatura espaiiola del siglo XIX del P. Blanco Garcia, y la Historia de la 
novela desde el Romanticismo a nuestros dias de A. Gonzalez Blanco, no habia sido 
sometido a una ponderada valoracién. Cualquiera que se haya acercado a las dos 
obras citadas habra notado que adolecen, la primera de estrechez y parcialidad de 
criterio, y la segunda de difusién y farragosidad palabreras. La critica de Gémez 
de Baquero, en cambio, si no es quizds todo lo profunda que los temas requeririan, 
es siempre clara, discreta, imparcial y acertada. El caracter de conferencia que 
tienen estos estudios los hace limitados en cuanto al tamafio, y vulgarizadores en 
cuanto altono. Pero hay en ellos mucho mas de original de lo que a primera vista 
parece en cuanto al intento de construccién de dichos movimientos literarios y a la 
valoracién individual de los diferentes autores. Tal como son, estas conferencias 
pueden considerarse como la mejor guia para el estudio de esos dos capitulos de la 
literatura espafiola. La selecta bibliograffia que cierra el libro, que podria aumen- 
tarse facilmente, contiene informacién suficiente para quien quiera conocer mas a 
fondo a los autores estudiados. 


F, de O. 








